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A HINT FOR MR. BERGH. 


Ar # recent session of the Paris “Society 
for the Protection of Animals,” there was ex- 
hibited an article made of twisted wire, in- 
tended as a substitute for the whip-lash, which 
is one of the most barbarous instrnments of 
torture that man has ever invented. We read in 
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the bulletin of the said Society, that M. Gau- 
baux, professor at the veterinary school at Alfort, 
declared he had no doubt that it had been 
in use for some time, and that he had ad- 
dressed a letter to the Society on the 18th of 
March, to the effect that: First, among the 
numerous horses brought for many years to the 
school, many, as well as he could judge by 
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their appearance and wear, had been in public , 
employ, in coupés and hacks ; second, many of 
these animals had numerous wounds upon the 
inside of their thighs, their udders, or neigh- 
boring organs. These wounds were about the 
depth of the skin. Some were old, leaving 
white scars, others recent and scabby, some- 
times still bleeding. Frequently he had seen 
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«woes aainaiiialie! as if the skin had been 
scarified by a cutting instrument, and thought 
they were the effects of the very frequently 
repeated blows of the whip. Why should 
drivers strike in these regions? Doubtless the 
brutes have two reasons. First, that the skin 
is there very thin, and without hair, and the 
whip there causes more pain than elsewhere ; 
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secondly, that in those regions the blows are 
less apparent. Now that he had seen this wire 
lash—and it is an invention which he should 
never have thought of—he understands why 
the skins of those poor beasts were in the state 
he had observed.” 
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Nortcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To OUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








THE BATTLE OF THE BULLS 
AND BEARS. 


Ons of the mightiest stock-jobbing opera- 
tions of the time was lately pushed through 
the New York Legislature, under color of a bill 
for the “‘New York Stock Ex- 
change.” It is a curiosity alike in legislative 
and financial movements. 

The remarkable features of this bill, and 
sundry circumstances connected with it, were 
promptly exposed by the Albany correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, several months ago, 
when this scheme first showed its horns and 
claws in the Capitol. But the turmoil about 
City Charters and Tax-Levies, the quarrel be- 
tween the Young Democracy and Old Tammany, 
and other matters of legislative and partisan 
intrigue and warfare, prevented the matter 
from receiving the degree of attention which 
its great importance promptly demanded. Now, 
however, while yet the bill remains unsigned 
under Executive consideration, the scheme is 
causing much discussion and sharp opposition 
among the comparatively small number of peo- 
ple who realize its full significance. 

The persons named as corporators in this 
scheme are mostly ‘‘new men,” comparatively 

—there being few or none of the well- 
known Wall street operators included in the 
list. All the corporators originally named in 
the first draft of the bill were struck out, and 
the names of those others put in their place. 
The effect of all this, if the bill becomes a law, 
may be readily imagined among minds familiar 
with the vastness of the interests that are in- 
fluenced by stock-exchange operations. 

As it is customary just now, among some 
people, to saddle ‘‘Gould and Fisk” with the 
responsibility for all sorts of sharp tricks 
and daring operations—those gentlemen enj»y- 
ing the reputation of using masked batteries 
when they do not choose to show their colors 
at once—it was early surmised that they were 
“the powers behind the throne” of this pro- 
posed new Stock Exchange, and that they with 
their millicns would control the whole con- 
cern, through their dependents and other 
‘available men” among the new corporators, 
though their own names were not included in 
the list. The connection of those gentlemen 
with the recent notable gold speculations and 
other matters was early mentioned as giving 

to this theory: And we now see 
that the whole plan is just beginning to be 


carried on with their accustomed energy, even 
though that energy be masked for the present, 
and operative only through their friends or 
dummies among the corporators named in the 
bill. Indeed, a recent Cincinnati paper has an 
article announcing, or denouncing, the whole 
concern as “Gould and Fisk’s latest coup. 
d tat.” 

Now, however this may be—whether these 
gentleman are really aspiring or not to run the 
stock-jobbing machine as boldly as they control 
the Erie locomotives and other concerns—the 
matter is well calculated to produce great ex- 
citement in monetary and stock-jobbing cir- 
cles. Even the outsiders—mere spectators of 
the contests between bulls and bears—can- 
not look on without feeling some of the excite- 
ment inseparable from yachting matches, 
horse-racing and other trials of skill and 
energy. And whether it be Drew or Vander- 
bilt, or Fisk and Gould, or any other of the 
prominent operators, who are playing this 
notable stock-exchange game, the matter is 
now exciting a degree of interest strongly con- 
trasting with the supineness observable while 
the bill was being worked or smuggled through 
the Legislature. The immense value of such 
a franchise—the chartered recognition of a 
body so important in controlling stock opera- 
tions for countless millions at this great mone- 
tary and commercial centre—causes Governor 

’s action to be watched by all persons 
comprehend the vast interests involved— 








and his decision upon this New York Stock 
Exchange Charter, whichever way it turns, will 
be certainly not less memorable than his 
Slaughter of the Broadway Arcade Railroad 
Bill. é, 








FISHERIES, FOR SPORT AND 
PROFIT. 


Prortz generally, as well as fishermen for 
sport and profit, are interested in the efforts 
now in progress,- here and through other 
countries, for cultivating the fisheries—those 
incalculably valuable sources of supply for the 
food of mankind, 

One of the good features of the present 
Napoleonic sway is the encouragement given 
by the Emperor to the increase of the better 
qualities of fish in waters hitherto compara- 
tively barren, as well as to the restoration of 
fisheries which had become profitless trom the 
banishment of classes of fish that abounded 
till diminished or destroyed by unfavorable 
influences. The successful efforts of the 
French Emperor in promoting fish-culture, 
like his attention to the cultivation of forest- 
trees, are among the good things for which he 
will be remembered more favorably than for 
victories in the military line. 

Great Britain and Ireland are also doing 
considerable - more through the sagacity and 
energy of their people than by any govern- 
mental aid—in improving the fisheries in their 
waters ; and the facts are Just freshened in our 
mind by the brief memoir of the recently-de- 
parted Thomas Ashworth, whose labors render 
him worthy of remembrance as a public bene- 
factor. One of the best things he did, at an 
early period, was the restoration of the salmon 
fisheries on the west coast of Ireland. The 
Galway fishery, for instance, had become 
nearly worthless, by the way the fish were cut 
off from proper spawning-grounds by dams 
and nuisances in the upper waters of the river. 
But Ashworth’s labors soon rendered it worth 
a rental of many thousand pounds annually. 
His efforts produced great results in stimulat- 
ing others through all parts of the three king- 
doms—to the great advantage of the people 
generally, who were thus provided with com- 
paratively abundant supplies amid the rapidly- 
increasing demand for wholesome and cheap 
food—food for the poorer masses, as well as 
tit-bits for the wealthy epicures and sporting 
trout-catchers. 

Nothing in farming, or other business, is 
more certain than that reasonable care fora 
short time will increase and perpetuate large 
“crops” of fish of the best kinds, wherever 
discreet means are used to prevent needless 
destruction. of the ‘‘small-fry,” and to allow 
mature shad, salmon, and other fish, a fair 
chance for spawning. And there is this great 
difference in favor of fish-culture: unlike 
agriculture, it does not require incessant 
yearly toil in preparing for the harvest. The 
fish do their own work in their own way, in 
the best manner, wherever they are allowed 
to reach suitable spawning-places in the upper 
waters of our seaboard rivers, and also in the 
lakes and interior rivers where proper efforts 
are made to introduce fresh-water fish of the 
qualities most desirable for human food. 

One great feature of Mr. Ashworth’s succese 
was his securing for the salmon and other fish 
free access to the ‘upper waters” of the rivers 
—to which the finny tribe could resort for 
spawning, as the best nurseries for their off- 
spring. 

And this brings us to a point worthy of 
special notice at the present time. A recent 
law of the State of New York requires that 
‘*fish-ways ” shall be made at the dams across 
the Hudson, at and above Troy—-so that shad 
and other fish may pass to and from the Upper 
Hudson, from which they have been excluded 
for about half a century—ever since those 
dams were built for the convenience of canal 
navigation connected with the river. This 
interruption has been one of the greatest 
causes of the diminution of shad in the Lower 
Hudson, while it wholly cut off the supply of 
this delicious fish from the waters above the 
Troy dam. These fishways are not altogether 
sufficient to remedy the whole difficulty, but 
they will do much for that purpose. The 
artificial process of breeding fish will aid 
vastly in this matter—as millions of young 
shad are thus being added to the supply. 
This was done to some extent last year, and 
will be done more largely in this and succeeding 
years. After a couple of years—affording suffi- 
cient time for the small-fry to gain mature 
proportions—the benefits will show them- 
selves to an extent that will be realized with 
increasing interest as the necessities for 
cheaper food become more and more import- 
ant to the increasing millions of people. 

The law just passed continues the Fishery 
Commissioners in office for three years longer. 
These Commissioners are ex-Governor Sey. 
mour, George G. Cooper of Rochester, end 
Robert B. Roosevelt of New York. Increased 
powers are given for promoting the objects. 
Fishermen will be ted whose nets have 
meshes too small to sllow small and immature 
shad to pass freefy trreugh—ae dee ermal) shed 


are almost useless for food, having too little 
flesh in proportion to the quantity of bones ; 
while their preservation for another season or 
two would put them in good condition for 
food, besides also allowing them to aid in in- 
creasing the supply. 

It should not be forgotten, in this con- 
nection, that Seth Green is the chief executive 
officer of the commissioners of our State 
fisheries. Every sportsman knows his name 
as being synonymous with trout-brooks and 
consequent luxuries in that line. But Mr. 
Green will hereafter be known and enduringly 
remembered for labors of & vastly more import- 
ant character, connected with the improvement 
of fisheries in all the lakes and rivers of the 
State—increasing the supplies of ‘shad, 
salmon-trout, and white-fish,” as the law 
specially requires, and as the people generally 
desire, 


The efforts for improving trout-culture in 
this and some of the New England States, have 
been successful to a degree highly satisfactory 
to sportsmen and to epicurean admirers of the 
gamiest and toothsomest of the finny tribe. 
The triumph in this branch may well stimulate 
attention to the general improvement of fish- 
culture “‘ for sport and profit.” 

Most of the New England States are moving 
in the improvement of their fisheries ; and it 
would afford us pleasure to hear from their 
commissioners, or others, about their progress 
in the good work. Sportsmen who find im- 
provement in the trout-fishing during the 
present summer would favor many readers by 
communicating to us any facts on the subject. 








AIR TREATMENT OF FEVER. 


Tue treatment of typhoid fever and various 
like complaints, by placing the patients out- 
side of the walls of the hospitals, in the sur- 
rounding yards, and protected by tents, has 
been quite extensively tried in this country, 
and with marked success. These tents might 
have been noticed, a few years ago, by the 
passers on Broadway, around the hospital ; 
and they were tried also at Bellevue. 

There has been a want of success in similar 
trials at the Paris hospitals, and attempts have 
been made to discover the reason of this failure 
in a similar climate. M. Georges Pouchet 
gives the following reason. He says: ‘It 
should be in France, as in America and Eng- 
land, and, indeed, everywhere else, that 
physicians have the direction of all hospi- 
tals. Being responsible for the existence 
of those committed to their care, they are 
everywhere the masters, instead of being, as 
with us, subordinate to the administration. 
The Government, for twenty years, has com- 
pletely eliminated the medical corps from the 
administration of the hospitals. The honor- 
able ‘director of public assistance,’ whatever 
may be his merit, should understand the ter- 
rible responsibility which rests upon those 
who to-day desire to be all and todoall. If 
our physicians had a deliberate and prepon- 
derating voice upon those grave questions of 
the public health, we never should see such 
foolishly sumptuous edifices as the new Hotel 
Dieu, but all the hospitals would have what 
they now want, and which they have always 
demanded —well-established quarters of quiet 
retreat.” 








TREASURE HUNTING. 

Tue efforts made, of late years, to gather 
treasure from the sunken vessels of past times 
—such as the Huzzar, man-of-war, in our own 
vicinity, and from another man-of-war in Port- 
land harbor—have now their counterpart in 
the bay of Vigo, on the Spanish coast, near to 
Cadiz. In 1712, during the war for the succes- 
sion of Spain, England and Holland embraced 
the cause of the Austrian emperor against 
Louis XIV. and Philip V. Spain was anx- 
iously awaiting a fleet from the Indies, with 
eighteen hundred million reals and an im- 
mense amount of precious merchandise. At- 
tacked by the English and Dutch, and de- 
fended by the French fleet, under Admiral 
Chateau - Renault, who sailed from Brest to 
meet them, they coasted along the shores of 
Portugal, and finally making a port in the Bay 
of Vigo, they hastily landed a part of the trea- 
sure ; but the enemy, disembarking six hun- 
dred men, seized four millions of reals in silver 
bars. A desperate battle ensued, in which the 
French and Spaniards were overcome by the 
disproportion of numbers. Then Chateau-Re- 
nault, on consultation with the Count Velasco, 
the Spanish admiral, determined to sink the 
galleons to prevent the seizure of the treasure 
by the enemy. They were accordingly scut- 
tled and sunk. 

Various attempts have been made unsuccess- 
fully to recover the lost silver. Now, a French 
company has undertaken the task. Special 
apparatus was tried last fall at Havre. This 
was*composed of immense cylinders of sheet- 
iron, which were to be filled with water and 
sunk, and then attached to-the vessel by chains 
passing under the keel, if possible. The cyl- 
inders were then to be filled with gas, and thus 
to lift the vessel by this force. 





After three months of toll, all these waits, 
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buried for one hundred and seventy-one years 
in the Bay of Vigo, have been found in 4 won- 
derful state of preservation, They have re- 
cently taken from the hold of the Almirante 
quite a number of ingots of very pure silver, 
and also a large quantity of curious articles, 
arms, eto, 








“THe SLAUGHTER OF JEWS IN RoUMANIA.”—A 
few weeks ago, the daily papers in this city 
published thrilling telegraphic accounts—dis- 
patched with electric haste by the “ Alliance 
Israglite,”, from the capital of France, where 
nearly all the leading sensations of the day 
have their origin—of the unprovoked slaughter 
of the Jews of Roumania by its ignorant and 
fanatical Christian population. The first dis- 
peteh informed a pitying and indignant Ameri- 
can public that the poor Israelites were, root, 
trunk and branch, exterminated, and that the 
scenes of horror surpassed even “the fabled 
stories of slaughter of the first French revolu- 
tion,” as one journalist learnedly remarked. It 
was subsequently ascertained that ‘ thingr 
were not so bad as they had been represented ;” 
that “‘it was only a schoolboy riot ;” “that the 
Jews had called upon the Mohammedans for 
protection ;” and finally, on the appearance of 
troops, peace was restored, and ‘‘no one was 
seriously injured.” We now have it on author- 
ity, which not even Israelites will question, that 
“the Jews are numerically the strongest of the 
religious denominations in Roumania” — that 
from ‘sixty thousand in 1849, they have in- 
creased to. upward of four hundred thousand 
in 1870!” Weare further informed that in that 
principality where (on paper), in the matter of 
the slaughter of the innocents, even Herod was 
out-Heroded, ‘‘ the Israelites enjoy all possible 
freedom.” They possess 176 synagogues, while 
there are only 63 Roman Catholic, 12 Protest- 
ant, and 11 Armenian churches in the country. 
‘The Roumanian Government has sent a number 
of young Jews, at its own expense, to complete 
their education in Paris, and has conferred a 
pension upon the widow of Dr. Burache, a Jew, 
who held the position of Professor in the Mili- 
tary Academy, and at whose funeral an eloquent 
address was delivered by one of the most elo- 
quent Christian prelates of Roumania.” 








Go.p.—Since the opening of the month of 
June, gold has ranged from three to four per 
cent. lower than at any time subsequent to Sep- 
tember of last year, when Fisk, Gould, and a 
few others attempted to carry the premium to 
fifty per cent. Edward Ketchum—whose ex- 
periences in another and perhaps quite as 
honorable a walk in life as that passed in 
gambling in railroad and bank shares—made 
a foray on the market, and with a margin 
of half a million of dollars, attempted, by con- 
trolling ten millions of gold certificates, to force 
the premium to a figure beyond 115. His failure 
was lamentable, and shows how ignorant even 
the acutest and boldest speculator may be of the 
laws governing finance. Instead of advancing the 
premium, as Ketchum and his broker had hoped, 
the precious metal, so sensitive to touch, imme- 
diately receded to 111, and for a moment to 
110 7%8 premium. Of course to operate largely 
a narrow margin could not be carried on ten 
millions, as the speculators to the tune of four 
hundred thousand dollars learned before their 
books were closed. It is time operators in 
Wall street should be made acquainted with the 
important fact that gold is to-day held at too 
high a price, and to force the premium for even 
temporary purposes must result in disaster to 
the “‘ bulls,” however confident they may be of 
success. A little legislation at this moment 
favoring the circulation of the precious metals 
by the National banks, and the acceptance by 
the Government of ** greenback ” issues in pay- 
ment of duties at the customs, would cause 
gold to fall to par, while paper-money would 
appreciate to the specie standard. There is no 
reason why a measure so highly conservative 
should not be adopted; and we trust some 
enactment looking to a return to standard 
values will be affirmatively considered by Con- 
gress at its next session. 








REVENUE FROM INCOMES, AND THE Tax ON 
CoaL.—During the past week Congress did a 
wise and a foolishthing. It resolved wisely, in 
the Senate, not to extend the act for the collec- 
tion of taxes on incomes beyond the current 
year—(that is, the promise made to the people, 
when the law was enacted, that no tax on 
income should be be levied after 1870, shall be 
strictly adhered to)—and foolishly it refused to 
reduce the duty on foreign coal. The removal 
of the duty on coal would not have worked 
disastrously to the mining interests of the 
country, while at the same time it would have 
proved a real blessing to the people. Coal 
forms an exceedingly small percentage of our 
imports ; but the high duty placed on it gives 
monopolists an opportunity to charge con- 
sumers lerge profits. Remove this duty, and 
although no very sensible increase in the ship- 
ping of coal to American ports will be felt, yet, 
because of its possibility, should rates rule 
high, the mipers of Pennsylvania would be 
carefal not to push prices beyond what the 
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market could reasonably bear. But capitalists 
have the ear of Congress ; and, for the present, 
consumers must submit to the measures greedy 
men, hastening to make fortunes, may demand 
of the Government. A real necessity at this 
time to the country is the removal of the duty 
on coal. ‘That taken off, and every other 
article of consumption would, to the advantage 
of all, be gradually cheapened. 








Tae Stevens Batrery.—About twenty-five 
years ago, the late Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
upon what he declared were entirely original 
ideas, commenced building an iron floating 
battery or ship which, he claimed, would prove 
invulnerable to the heaviest shot or shell an 
enemy could project against it. For several 
years, for reasons which have not been di- 
vulged, work on the battery was suspended, 
and the hull permitted to rust away on the 
stocks in a yard on the Hoboken shore, surround- 
ed bya high board fence, the gates to which 
were rigidly closed to a questioning and guess- 
ing public. On the death of Mr. Stevens, work 
on the mysterious ship was partially resumed. 
In his will the decedent presented the battery 
to the Government, together with a large sum 
of money te complete it. This offer was accept- 
ed on the 28th ult., by Congress, and it is under- 
stood that measures will be immediately taken 
by the Navy Department to complete the vessel 
and test the strength which her projector in- 
sisted she would have if, in her construction, 
his plans were rigidly adhered to. 








Tae Frencnu Mission TO Washincton.—The 
Paris papers are delighted at the appointment 
bythe Emperor of the French of M. Prevost- 
Paradol as Minister Resident at Washington 
from the Tuileries, The Constitutionel says: 
‘“M. Paradol will see the Americans with the 
same eye as M. de Tocqueville ; he will love 
and esteem them for those manly and demo- 
cratic virtues with which the latter was so 
greatly struck, and whose absence among our- 
selves he so greatly regretted.” 








COLIC. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


THe changes of temperature are more fre- 
quent in summer than in the winter season, 
and the range of the thermometer is far greater, 
for, from a torrid heat of nearly 100° Fahrenheit, 
the mercury not unfrequently drops forty de- 
grees in a few hours. This involves a com- 
plete change of clothing—from linen to woolen. 

In winter this thermometric variation seems 
to produce little shock to the system, and those 
mainly are affected thereby who chance to be 
particularly exposed to the boreal blast. 
These may: take a severe cold, a cough, an 
inflammation of the lungs, ora pleurisy. But 
every one feels the change in summer. The 
bed-ridden invalid, as well as the person en- 
gaged in out-door employment, the delicate 
lady and the toiling street-paver—all are liable 
to feel some marked effects from it. 

The summer change finds the body entirely 
relaxed, the pores open, and the person 
bathed in a profuse perspiration. The cool east 
wind, or the more stern and impressive north- 
western blast, closes these flood-gates in a very 
summary manner. The streams which were 
pouring out from every pore are suddenly 
dammed up, and the fluids of the body are un- 
expectedly forced to find another method of 
exit. 

This relief comes sometimes through the kid- 
neys, but far more frequently through the bow- 
els. The result is, however, very apt to be too 
severe to be easily borne. Nature will accom- 
modate itself to any condition of things, pro- 
vided there be sufficient time for the altera- 
tion to be gradually effected. Thus, the lungs 
will adapt themselves to the highly rarefied air 
of the lofty mountain-tops, or the heavy vapors 
in the lowliest valleys, or the atmospheric pres- 
sure in diving-bells many feet below the ocean 
waves, aud to any degree of heat or cold, from 
the winter of the Polar seas to the heat of the 
interior of a baker’s oven. 

The effect of the summer changes upon the 
bowels is noted by attacks of severe colic. 
Food that had been innocuous for many weeks, 
under the influence of these sudden changes 
disagrees with the stomach. One might be apt 
to attribute it to the food itself, and very often 
to some especial article of the food taken a day 
or two previous is ascribed the whoie difficulty. 
But the physicians of a city note that there are 
& great many similar cases occurring upon a 
certain day, and in various parts of the city, 
and among people fed variously, and coinci- 
dent with these climatic changes already 
spoken of. 

These colics are exceedingly painful, and 
sometimes so severe, that it would seem im- 
possible to bear them for any considerable 
period. They are caused by the efforts of na- 
ture to get rid of the offending substances. The 
bowels strain and twist in an irregular and im- 
perfect manner in a futile effort. This is one 
of those cases where the physician is compelled 
to neglect the origin of the disease, and to 
pause in his attempt to remove the causé in 
order to first relieve the pain which is so op- 
pressive. The symptom—viz., the pain—is 
first to be relieved. Tbe medical man requires 
some years’ experience in order to find this out, 
for, while the tyro, freed from his studies, goes 
scientifically to work to expel the primal cause, 
temporarily increasing the suffering, the old doc- 
tor’s first efforts are to relieve the present suf- 
fering, and that done, to afterward remove the 
originating source of the evil. 


This relief is not always easy to effect, for the 
irritable stomach expels every liquid thing that 
is put into it. Brandy and spirits generally will 
but aggravate the case, and, as well as castor- 
oil—frequently taken—are speedily thrown off. 
Laudanum is frequently given, but before it can 
produce any ofits specific effects it isimmediately 
expelled. The only sure relief is found in opium, 
or its equivalent of morphine, in powder. The 
minute particles of these powders attach them- 
selves to the walls of the stomach, and conse- 
quently not being ejected by any subsequent 
vomiting, soon produce the required relief. This 
fact is worthy of being remembered. 

A single grain of powered opium is equivalent 
to twenty drops of laudanum, and where the 
pain is very intense, several (two or three) grains 
might be given to an adult, and a single grain 
may be beneficially repeated every hour after- 
ward, till entire relief is attained. Sometimes 
thirty or forty drops of laudanum in a table- 
spoonful of water might be given, in enema, 
with benefit. 

Within the last few years the method of 
giving immediate relief from suffering by injec- 
tion of morphine under the skin has been much 
practiced. This is effected by a hollow needle, 
which is thrust under the skin for about half an 
inch, and the narcotic soother, of whatever kind 
that may be used, is injected into the cellular 
tissue. Two minutes is enough for absorption 
to take it up and carry it throughout the sys- 
tem, and effect the desired purpose. There are 
some dangers from this rapid introduction of 
powerful medicines into the system, but prob- 
ably scarcely any greater danger than from the 
inhalation of the various anesthetics, as chloro- 
form, etc.; and when one is in severe agony, 
he seems willing to runa little risk for an im- 
mediate relief. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


A Critrcan Dicrronary or Enciisn Lrtena- 
TURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

The first volume was published eleven yy ago. 

e |—long anxiously looked for, and now just 
issued—comprises names and notices of authors from 

“ Kane” to “Sz a.’? When the third and last vol- 

ume appears—and it is te be hoped it is near comple- 

tion—Mr. Allibone will have given to English litera- 
ture one of its most valuable books of reference. 


Tue Capture, THE Prison-PEN, AND THE Es- 
CAPE. By Caprain W. W. GLAzIER. New York: 
R. H. Ferguson & Co. 

Written from personal observation during an expe- 
rience of fourteen months in various Southern prisons, 
A large number of engravings of prisons and prison 
scenes add to the value of the work. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From T. B. Peterson & Bros. : ‘‘ The Countess 
of Rudolstadt”’ and “Jealousy,” by George Sand. 


From Batmer & Weser, of St. Louis : Several 
jeces of new music—“ Dear Little Pattering 
eet,” “ Your Little Darling’s Blind,’”’ “ Reverie 

Redowa,”” and “Chimney Cerner Schottisch,”’ 

dedicated to Frank Leslie. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Thomson’s Road Steamer, 

Some weeks since we gave an illustration in this 
department of a road steamer which had been fully 
tested in the streets of Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
the grades are unusually heavy, and it was found to 
work well. Since then the new road locomotive has 
been attached to astreet car, and it has been accepted 
by competent men as a facile power for common higb- 
ways, without the aid of rails—one altogether supe- 
rior to any other system of propulsion now in use. 
The great peculiarity of the invention is in the wheels, 
which are bound round to the depth of five inches 
with an india-rubber tire. This covering, which at 
first sight does not appear capable of sustaining much 
hard work, possesses innumerable advantages, being 
at the same time perfectly noiseless and exceedingly 
durable. The steamer is commonly used to draw an 
omnibus or carriage. It is also, however, capable of 
dragging a plow, thus successfuily solving the prob- 
lem of plowing by direct steam-traction, as the india- 
rubber tires enable the steamer to go over the softest 
ground without showing the slightest sign of sinking. 
In 1868 extensive experiments were made in Edin- 
burgh to test the powers of the steamer, when it not 
only hauled several heavily loaded wagons up a very 
sharp incline, but ran across a soft grass fleld with 
the greatest ease, and without leaving the slightest 
track, and in August, 1869, its plowing capabilities 
were severely and successfully tried. On the 25th 
ult., a further experiment was made in Edinbursh 
with the st and it The omnibus has 
only two wheels, and is a handsome and commodious 
vehicle. It is built to carry sixty-five passengers— 
twenty inside, and forty-four out. The journey, which 
was to Leith and back, was accomplished without the 
slightest hitch, and the whole of the party expressed 
themselves highly satisfied with the performance of 
this ingenious and useful invention. 


The Late Revolation in Portugal. 

Our readers were advertised by the Atlantic tele- 
graph some weeks since of the military revolution 
which the old and ambitious Duke of Saldanha, 
without preliminary warning, had precipitated alike 
on people and government, Promptly marching 
several regiments to the walls of the king’s 
palace in Lisbon, the old general sent word to the 
First Minister, Duke de Loule, that if he and the 
fellows of his party in office did not resign, he would 
attack the royal residence, and if blood was shed, 
Loule must hold himself responsible therefor. Loule 
and King Louis, not having been made aware of the 
extent of the conspiracy, returned answer that no 
change in the ministry would be made in compliance 
of a demand so peremptory. Upon this, Saldanha 
immediately opened fire on the palace. The Duke de 
Loule resisted for a time. Finding his cause hope- 
less, he retired, on sending his resignation to the 
king. This fact being made known to the leader 
of the assailanta, the order to cease firing was issued, 
and the duke, marching into the presence of Louis of 
Portugal, informed that monarch that if he had no 
personal objection, he, Saldanha, would burden his 
old shoulders with the cares of state. As the king 
could not gainsay such conclusive ments as 
had been hammered into his ears with musketry 





him his relatives and friends, and parceled among 
them all the fat offices in the kingdom—to the disgust 
of the “ outs” who were, before the revolution, the 
“ins.” The engraving illustrates the attack on the 
royal residence. 


The City of Ragusa. 


The London Graphic furnishes us with the engrav- 
ing of this little toy-ship, which is now on its adven- 
turous voyage to New York, having the other day 
cleared at the port of Liverpool in the usual manner. 
Her crew consists of two men—J. C. Buckley, master 
—and a Newfoundland dog. The City of Ragusa 
formerly belonged to the ship Breeze, which foundered 
in a terrific storm in the English Channel, fourteen of 
the crew succeeding in reaching Ramsey, Isle of Man, 
in the boat which has thus shown her sea-going quall- 
ties, She has since been decked over, with a small 
cockpit aft. Her cabin has been made as comfortable 
as the limited space will permit, and she carries three 
months’ provisions, and one hundred gallons of wa- 
ter, which can be pumped out of the tanks should it 
be desirable to lighten the vessel. She has been 
rigged as a yawl, and can also set square sails on both 
masts, spreading about seventy yards of canvas. In 
addition to her sailing power, she is fitted with a two- 
bladed screw propeller, which can be raised when not 
in use, and is worked by hand in the same manner as 
a ship’s pump. The captain expects to reach New 
York in fifty days. The City of Ragusa is the smallest 
vessel ever cleared at the Liverpool Custom House, 
and, curiously enough, the gentleman who performed 
that duty for her also cleared the Great Eastern, the 


largest. 
The Liverpool Exchange. 


Real estate in the business districts of Liverpool is 
held at what New Yorkerg would call a “ pretty steep 
figure.’? The land on which the present Exchange, 
(where merchants most do congregate), is built, cost 
from £70 to £100 the square yard ; and so valuable are 
the small offices in the building, inclosing what are 
called the “ Flags,” that $10,000 a year is not consid- 
ered too sweeping a figure for each of them, The Ex- 
change buiidings, owned by a limited company, are 
held in twenty ‘housand £20 shares. The rentals av- 
erage apout £35,000. The “ Flags’ are most fre- 
quented about 4 p.m.—the hour of “ High ’Change”’— 
when it is not easy to move through the dense crowd 
of eager men of business, finsily settling their day’s 
work before they write their letters. In the “‘ News 
Room” of the Exchange buildings, the various trades 
—such as the iron, the corn, the rice, the sugar, the 
cotton, etc.—congregate. Liverpool has had three 
Exchanges, but of these the last is the favorite with 
her merchants, whose enterprise and capital are ac- 
cepted as mainsprings to commercial action in all 
parts of the globe. There is no known port in either 
hemisphere that has not been reached by the ships of 
Liverpool capitalists; and the products of all lands 
and seas, from those of the high latitudes in the frigid 
zones to the low ones of the equatorial regions, are 
brought into her docks, and their commercial value 
finally rated on the “ Flags” of her Exchange. 


The Governor-General of India at Pe- 
shawur. 

The Governor-General of India recently made the 
tour of the frontier stations of the Punjaub, toward 
the borders of Afghanistan and Cashmere, which a 
London journal speaks of as an event of some poiiti- 
cal importance. On the 30th of April, he entered in 
state the city of Peshawar, amid the acclamations of 
the people, in a style truly Oniental. In the distance 
may be seen the Khyber Hills, whilst the procession 
is winding through the native  § on its way to the 
house of the Commissioner, Colonel Pollock. e Va- 
rious crowd of Af; , Afreedees, Wuzeerees, Pe- 
shawurees, and v us savage tribes, who had flocked 
in from their mountain homes to see the entry, formed 
a most striking and picturesque scene. 


“ Hobson-Jobson” at Colombo, Ceylon. 


During his visit to the East Indies, as an officer of 
the British frigate Galatea, Prince Alfred witnessed 
no ceremony of Eastern origin so unique as that to 
which Europeans have given the decidedly Occidental 
title of “ Hobson-Jobson.” It is the semi-farcial 
part of the Cingalese feast of the New Year, which, 
with the inhabitants of that insular possession of the 
British Crown, falls on the 11th of April. The chim- 
ney-sweeps of Colombo clothe their persons in the 
most grotesque manner, and during the holding of the 
festival pass through the streets, to the amusement of 
the very cosmopolitan crowd that eagerly watch and 
listen to every movement and word of the revelers. 
*“ Hobson-Jobson ’’ is an ancient observance of the 
sweeps of Colombo, who find their annual profit in 
it, but it is known to the Cingalese, in their native 
tongue, under a more euphonious term than the un- 
meaning one given it by English residents, 


The Anglo-Indian Submarine Telegraph. 


The laying of the Malta and Gibraltar section of the 
Anglo-Indian submarine telegraph, says the JUus- 
trated London News of a late date, was successfully 
accomplished five or six weeks ago. The screw- 
steamers charged with this service, the Scanderia and 
the Edinburgh, left Malta on the 14th ult., and met 
H.M.S. Newport, by appointment, on the next day, off 
the small isle of Pantellaria, half-way between Sicily 
and Tunis, which meeting is the subject of our illus- 
tration. The Newport then showed them the way 
through the narrow Skerki channel, off the coast of 
Tunis, and accompanied them as far as Galita. The 
commander of the Newport having made a survey of 
Pantellaria last year, he is enabled to give us some in- 
formation respecting the island, which is seldom vis- 
ited, It is of volcanic formation, rising to the height 
of nearly 2,400 feet, and produces excellent grapes and 
wine, with great quantities of raisins, There are 
numerous hot springs and hot vapor caverns, which 
have been used from time immemorial by the sick as 
nataral vapor baths. Similar vapor caves exist on 
the opposite coast of Sicily. Such are the famous 
baths of St. Calogero, near Sciacca, whose construc- 
tion tradition assigns to Dedalus, the inventor of 
sails, who was exiled to Sicily and smothered in these 
caves by the danghters of the King of the Sicani. In 
the i-le of Pantellaria are several extinct craters, and 
many interesting volcanic phenomena can here be 
studied. There are about eight thousand inhabitants, 
speaking Italian, who are poor but contented. A 
small trade in raisins and wine is carried on with 
Sicily, Malta, and Tunis. Most places in the isian4 
have Arabic names, but the people differ little from 
the neighboring Sicilians. 

Presentation of the Order of St. Stephen 
of Hungary to the Khedive of Egypt. 


The Khedive of Egypt was recently presented with 
the order of St. Stepiien of Hungary, by the Emperor 
of Austria, who was one of the crowned heads present 
at the ceremony of opening the Suez Canal. It is but 
rarely that a person is decorated with this order, and 
it was made the occasion of much imposing cere- 
monial. It ts in diamonds, and is a very rare and 
valuable work of art. The Khedive attaches great 
importance to this mark of friendship from the 








and artillery, he meckly assented. The revointion 
being assured, 





Saldanha immediaicly called around | 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Rrra Sancawut, the danseuse, sails for Eu- 
rope next week. 


TAMBERLINK has been re-en for several 
Spanish theatres. gaged 


Mrs. Barry has made a great hit, in Dora, 
at the Chicago Museum. 


Tue Lydia Thompson troupe will begin a 
season in Omaha July 14th. 


Jor Jerrerson will summer at his farm in 
Paradise Valley, in Pennsylvania. 


Avper’s “Phietre” is to be revived in 
Paris, with Carvaiho as prima donna. 


A NEW tta, “Adam and Eve,” has 
been brought out at Munich successfully. 


Orrensacu, after a serious illness, has gone 
to try the waters of Ems and Wiesbaden. 


Mr. Farrcioven, an American, is playing 
= Edward Mortimer, and similar parts, at the Surrey 
eatre. 


Mure. Her.sron has made her appearance 
in London as a pianist, and is warmly applauded by 
the critics. 


Tue Holman troupe are doing “ The Grand 
Duchess,” and other of Offenbach’s operas, in Hamil- 
ton, Canada. 


M. Vicror Exper has written a new orato- 
rio, “‘ Der Munsterbaw,” which has been brought out 
at Strasburg. 


Tur Lauris are giving the pantomime of 
“Tot” to the people of Chicago, as a refresher in this 
wari season. 


Waaver has declined an invitation to con- 
duct the Ninth Symphony at the Beethoven Centenary 
Festival at Bonn. 


Cuartes H. Ross and Mr. Shelley are dis- 
puting the authorship of the play called “Clam,” in 
the London courts. 


Cauirornia promises us another jigging, 
banjoing, bone-playing, clog-dancing, melodeonic, 
juvenile female actor. 


Tur season at Booth’s Theatre was brought 
to a close on the Fourth, “ The Huguenot” retaining 
the boards to the last. 


Fiotow's new opera, “ L’Ombre,” will be 
put on the stage immediately. The p is en- 
gaged in rehearsing it. 


Mr. Jerrerson commences a four months’ 
engagement at Booth’s Theatre about the 1st of Sep- 
tember, in “ Rip Van Winkie.” 


“THe Lancers,” with Miss Louisa Moore 
and Mr. Wyndham in their familiar parts, have pleased 
the Philadelphians very much. 


A GentLEeMAN offers 120,000 francs to the 
Minister of Fine Arts, Paris, to found a prize for the 
composition of dramatic music. 


Nisio’s Taeatre, New York, is to undergo 
ornamentation and reconstruction during this month, 
and will be reopened in August. 


At the Bowery Theatre, New York, Miss 
Marion Taylor, a clever burlesque actress, appeared 
last week in a new piece calied “ Amabel.” 


Ons of the plays of the season in Paris is . 
called “‘’Americaines,” and represents the crooked 
course of love between a Yankee beauty and a French 
marquis, 


Mr. Grav has abandoned his design of 
bringing Rossi, the Italian tragedian, to America, and 
nae ee the great German actress, Marie Seebach, 
n ste: 


Mr. J. S. Crarxe, the favorite comedian, 
after a profitable professional season in the United 
States since his late return from Europe, has just 
sailed for France. 


Titrens is renewing her old successes in 
London as Norma. She is said to “gather force as 
time rolls on”—which means that she now 8 
Norma better than ever. 


Ir is announced that Mr. Gilmore is about 
inaugurating another musical enterprise for next 
year—a kind of International Jubilee—in which all 
nations will participate. 


A conv medal, with 300 frances, is offered 
by the Society of St. Cecilias, Bordeaux, for the best 
setting of the ‘‘Stabat Mater” for solvist, band and 
chorus, with organ accompaniment, 


Verpr seems to be inactive at present. 
We hear of no new opera from his pen, nor does any 
of the later groups of composers threaten to take his 
place or interfere with his popularity. 


Tue new Viennese ballet-troune, number- 
ing some thirty-eight young and ae ladies, will 
shortly ap’ at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
in place of the “‘ Twelve Temptations,”’ 


Pavt pe Kock has anpeared on the Parisian 
at once more, and a writer in “ Figaro” defends 
the old boy against the charge of immorality, and calls 
him one of the purest writers of the age. 


Lonpon opera-goers have been writing com- 
laints to the papers because “The Marriage of 
igaro ’’ was lately given without Nillson, who was 

advertised. Another less popular artist took her 
place. 


At. Germany, it is said, looks forward 
eagerly to the celebration of Beethoven's centennial, 
which occurs December 17 of the present year. Every 
one of his classic productions will then be heard from 
Warsaw to Strasburg. 


Tue Germans are beginning to open their 
eyes to the merits of Rossini. Scenes from “Tan 
cred” and the “Barber” are among the subjects 
chosen for the ten grand tableaux which decorate the 
Viennese Opera House. 





Mr. Jos. K. Emmer commences his engage- 
ment in “ Fritz, Our Cousin German,” at Wallack’s 
Theatre, July 11th. The success of this artist has 
been so general that his “season” cannot but bea 
most remunerative one. 


Mr. Dantet Symovs, the courteous business- 
manager of the Olympic Theatre, New York, received 
a complimentary benefit at that theatre on the 
*“Fourth.”’ He appeared as Achille Talma Duffard, 
in “ The First Night,” and was ably supported, 


A wore than ordinarily attractive entertain- 
ment was offered at Kelly & Leon’s Minstrel Hall, 
New York, during the last week, the leafing feature 
being the return of “ The Only Leon,” who appeared 
in “Lischen and Fritzschen,” “ Frow-Frow,” “The 
Girl Par Excelience,” and others of his popular per- 
sonations, 


Mr. Jonn Broveraw has withdrawn his 
drama of “‘ The Red Light,’’ which has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful run at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, and sub- 
stituted another original piece, entitled “Minnie’s 





Emperor all the more because teey have not always 
been on good terms. 


Lack.” He sustains a leadi but the princi- 
pal character is assumed oy Hie Looms Oowender, A 
| young and clever actress. 
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SOCOTLAND.—A NEW BOAD STEAMER AND COACH, WITHOUT RAILS, FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF 
PASSENGERS THROUGH THE STREETS OF EDINBURGH. 
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ENGLAND.—THE ‘‘ CITY OF RAGUSA,” NOW ON THE ATLANTIC, ON A VOYAGE FROM 
LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORE. 











MEDITERRANEAN.-—-LAYING THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 
COMPANY BETWEEN MALTA AND GIBRALTAR, OFF THE ISLE OF PANTELLARIA. 
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PORTUGAL.—THE LATE COUP D’ETAT IN PORTUGAL—MARSHAL SALDANHA, AT TBE HEAD OF 
THE TROOPS, ATTACKING THE ROYAL PALACE. 
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ENGLAND.—THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE—A SKETCH OF THE ‘“‘ FLAGS” DURING BUSINESS 
HOURS—FOUR, P. M. 


INDIAN OCEAN.—-NATIVE PERFORMANCE AT COLOMBO, ISLAND OF CEYLON, OF THE TOWN 
SWEEPS, ON THE FESTIVAL OF THE CINGALESE NEW YEAR. 


EGYPT.—PRESENIATION TO THE KHEDIVE OF THE MEDAL OF THE ORDER OF 8ST. £1EFEEN 
OF HUNGARY, BY THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
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HENRY C. TANNER, Eso. 


Hesry CLAY TANNER was born 
in the city of New York, July 29th, 
1837, and is consequently thirty. 
three years of age. His early 
education was conducted at one 
of the largest academies in North- 
ern New York, and his application 
to study, particulariy mathema- 
tics, was so thorough, that at his 
fourteenth year he entered upon 
his business career. During his 
progress from grade to grade in 
the establishment where he was 
employed, he devoted his entire 
Jetsure to the study of accounts 
and the theories of practical bank- 
ing. 

In the course of a few years 
he had occupied every position of 
honor and ‘responsibility common 
to our large joint-stock banks, and 
became, through his strict devo- 
tion to business, a shrewd and 
successful financier. 

In 1860 he started a private 
bank, and it was then that the 
object of his constant labors and 
studies became apparent. His in- 
timate knowledge of the business 
enabled him to handle a large 
capital with great success, The 
business of his bank increased, 
until it placed him in the front 
rank of American bankers, while 
this position brought upon him 
extra labor, the results of which 
have been strongly felt in other 
departments of the financial 
world, Through the solicitation 
of friends, who duly appreciated 
his energy and business capacity, 
and aided by them, he organized 
the system of gold and foreign 
exchange clearances, at a time 
when moneyed men Were suffer- 
ing great loss from the irregulari- 
ties of exchange as then con- 
ducted. 

Soon after completing this 
work, he returned to his bank. 

When the panic of last Septem- 
ber convulsed Wall street, and 
threatened a general stagnation 
of business throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Tanner was one of the 
busiest financiers, striving to 
bring some order out of chaos, 
and to prevent the spread of the 
excitement with its consequent 
depressions. 

Mr. Tanner conducts the busi- 
ness of banking in all its 
branches. All the leading lan- 
guages of the world are spoken 
by the attachés, and foreigners 
no less than native residents 
have recognized this great ac- 
commodation, as well as the integrity and 
dispatch that characterize all transactions of 
the firm. 

His: firm has successfully placed a large 
amount of loans in the market, representing 
States, municipalities, and works of internal 
improvement, It is now engaged in furnishing 
capital to complete the railroad from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Fort Kearney, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which opens a new avenue for trade 
and travel for the South and East. 

The securities and bonds sold by this firm 
have always maintained the highest standard, 
while the faithful attention, skill, and experi- 
ence which Mr. Tanner brings to his business, 
” enable him to judge correctly of financial enter- 
prises, 
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GIBARA, CUBA. 


Awone the many charming localities of Cuba 
deemed by tourists as being worthy of visit, 
Gibara—a comparatively new and thriving 
town on the north coast, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island—stands prominent. Fora 
quiet residence, and the full enjoyment of the 
invigorating climate, few places exceed this 
modest town. The iands in and about it are 
very rich, and excellent tobacco is grown, while 
the cultivation of sugar-cane is fast becoming 
a general occupation of the inhabitants. The 
population is still small, but residents enjoy 
most of the privileges common to-older cities. 
The towers of an elegant cathedral loom up far 
above all other buildings, and here and there 


THE VILLAGE OF GIBARA, COAST 











OF CUBA.—FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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are scattered dwellings, where genuine hospi- 
talities are offered travelers and invalids. A 
strong fortification stands on the extreme end 
of land, protecting the shipping in the beautiful 
harbor. 

Gibara is one hundred miles east from Puerto 
Principe, and is readily accessible by rail. 








SOUTHERN SCENES. 


WE present, in this number of the ILLUsTRa- 
TED NEWSPAPER, three sketches of the ex-slave 
as seen to-day in the South in all the glory of 
freedom and insouciance. 

The engraving on the first page is froma 
sketch taken by the artist while passing through 











a street in Charleston to the 


Battery. ‘“‘ Aunty”—for by such 
familiar phrase is the oid col- 
ored woman of the South or- 
Minarily addressed—has, in all 
their ‘‘ seductive beauty,” if such 
a term may be addressed to the 
members of the genus Cancer, 
spread her boiled soft-shell erabs, 
decorated with seaweed, on 4& 
wooden tray. When everything 
is properly prepared, the old wo- 
man, in a low and peculiarly 
sweet voice, which, however, is 
heard at a considerable distance, 
informs the lovers of crustacean 
fish that—‘“‘Heah’s yer  sof- 
shell crabs, only a penny apiece. 
Dey’s jus’ de ting.” The negroes 
are great lovers of fish, and 
aunty’s patrons are mostly from 
her own people. It is a not un 
common thing to pass in the 
evening colored men and wo- 
men near the stands of ven- 
ders, industriously at work de- 
molishing the crabs — which, to 
tell the truth, are very tooth- 
some—and, between mouthfuls, 
laughing their longest and loud- 
est at some joke which one of 
their number has uttered. 

Leaving aunty and her tray of 
soft-shell crabs, ‘‘ebery one ob 
dem pure beauties, sah,” we in- 
vite our readers to the eighth 
page, where are two fine illus- 
trations of ebon-skinned disci- 
ples of Isaak Walton, under in- 
fluences that show the negro 
fisherman in his leading mental 

a characteristics. 


“Tide Out” and “Tide In” 
tell their own stories. Words 
are’ useless here. We may not 
gild refined gold; nor can we 
heighten, by verbalisms, the 
effect of a really fine picture 
which tells everything. In ‘‘ Tide 
Out” and in “ Tide In ” the artist 
has made his figures prominent, 
full of character and genuine 
humor. Look at that sleeper 
lying on his back! Can those 
peculiar muscular contractions of 
the nostrils, cheek and mouth, 
which , give the impression of the 
loudest of snores, be more per- 
fect ? 


The sleeper’s nose is a study, 
and we have no doubt that all 
who scan these companion-pic- 
tures. will thoroughly enjoy it. 
Mr. Sheppard has succeeded in 
all his negro portraitures, but 
we are persuaded that in the re- 
cumbent figure, with the face 
turned upward, and in the nasal 
organ, in which sonorousness is so markedly 
expressed, he has surpassed himself. 





THE GREAT STORM ON THE 
HUDSON. 


THE storm which raged along the Highlands 
on the Hudson River, on Monday evening, June 
20, afforded scenes of unusual splendor. It re- 
minded one of the legends of Hendrick Hud- 
son, and for several hours it was evident that 
the facetious old Captain and-his jolly crew 
were enjoying an excited, game of. ten-pins. 
The rumble and roar and crash of the heavy 
balls were fearfully romantic, and as the light- 
ning illumined the fastnesses of the charming 
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locality, the spectator could plainly see the 
effects of this midnight revival of an old- 
time diversion. The river presented a pecu- 
liarly weird appearance, the crest of the Palli- 
sades being brilliant, as if a tremendous 
conflagration was raging, while the waters 
rose and dashed over the banks, as if fleeing 
from some destructive de mon. 

The steamers and sailing-vessels, cutting 
their way through the foaming water, cast 
ghostly and sombre shadows, as the lightning 
dashed its forked tongues in all directions, 

As the propeller D. 8S. Miller, of Poughkeep- 
sie, and the barge Susquehanna, were passing 
Crow Nest Mountain, just beyond West Point, 
which locms almost perpendicularly up from 
the water one golid mass of rock, an awful ex- 
plosion of thunder occurred, immediately fol- 
lowed by a vivid sheet of lightning, from which 
a fire-bolt descended and struck the mountain- 
top, splitting off an immense piece of rock, 
weighing probably a thousand tons, which was 
hurled into the air, and plunged with a fearful 
momentum into the river at the base of the 
mountain. Showers of pieces were scattered 
in the air, some of them falling upon the decks 
of passing vessels. The smeli of brimstone 
was for the time almost overpowering, and the 
hiss of the water, as the heated rock plunged 
in, was plainly heard. 








A DIRGE. 


WEEP and moan with me, 
And murmur ceaselessly, 
And drip, O autumn rain! 
On the sodden clover that groweth over 
The bed where my love is lain. 


My love, with his fair, young face! 
And there in that lowiy place, 
He lieth fast asleep. 

Drop and patter, it does not matter-— 
For his rest is long and deep. 


Wail, O winds of the North! 
And sob your story forth, 
And blow with your chilling breath. 
He is not near you, he cannot hear you, 
For his sleep is the sleep of death. 


My love! and I loved him well! 
But the blade of the reaper fell 
On the heart that beat for me. 
Fell, unheeding, that mine was bleeding 
In its awful agony. 


Beat, O autumn rain! 
And sob, O winds in pain! 
And drip and ‘sigh alway, 
O’er the sods that cover my love and lover, 
Who lieth asleep to-day. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XVI.—(CONTINUED.) 


“Wet, Mrs. Ralph, I must be took into 
partnership with your father, and on liberal 
terms too—that’s the long and short of it—else 
I can’t serve your interest as I have done in 
times past. I’ve been out of my articles and 
past these four years or more ; and of course 
all Coryton looks to see me a partner now.” 

‘My father will never consent,” said Lina. 
Her faint words were scarcely audible, and her 
lips stood apart when she had spoken. 

“ As you will, Mrs. Ralph ; only you'll under- 
stand I can’t help you any more. I shall go to 
old Mr. Hatherleigh, or I shall speak to Mr. 
Ernest—he’s the next heir. I expect either of 
’em will remunerate me pretty handsomely for 
throwing up a clerkship.” 

Ephraim finished with bis usual sniff, and 
stretched out his hand for his-hat, lying on a 
chair near him. 

“ Stop !” cried Lina ; “ give me time. I will 
sound my father ; I will see what can be done.” 

“The worst is, Mrs. Ralph, there isn’t much 
time to give. There’s more danger in the air 
than you think of.” 

Lina’s terror-struck, dilated eyes opened 
wide ; but no sound escaped her parted lips. 

“Tm sorry to frighten you,” continued Byles, 
contracting his blinking eyes to a narrower 
and narrower line as he watched her ; “‘ but it’s 
better to let you know the facts. Old Hartrow 
is dying very fast.” 

Lina drew a long sigh of relief. 

“Ts that all? It is a good thing—a good 
thing,” she repeated, twisting her wan fingers 
together vacantly. P 

*“* And Miss Dalton comes down and reads to 
him, and plays the good angel to him out of 
duty. He! he! he !” tittered Byles. 

In his hideous mirth his eyes looked like a 
line of fire shooting flame on Lina’s poor wan 
face. She was more shaken than he had seen 
her yet. Her thin fingers, locked together, 
fell on her lap, and large tears dropped slowly 
down her white cheeks, without any effort on 
her part either to hide them, or dash them 
away. 

Miss Dalton is very good,” she said, at last. 

“Oh, very good !” sniffed Byles, “ very! and 
uncommon beautiful. I wonder her father 
isn’t fonder of her than he is ; but folks say at 
the Castle that he never gives her a good 
word.” 

The wan fingers clasp and unclasp, as though 
quivering with some silent agony, and the 
tears fall faster, but except for one dreadful 
sob Lina gives no sign. Byles sniffs a little 
wonderingly as he watches her, and then goes 
on again in his old snufiling voice. 

“Well, I suppose you don’t much care 
whether she preaches to him or leaves it alone. 
That isn’t the important part of the matter; 


the main fact is, she may meet some one there | 


whom you would be sorry for her to see.” 
Lina looked up with a frightened glance of 








inquiry, dashing her tears aside with a hasty 
hand, but not interrupting him by a word. 

“A visitor has stolen into old Hartrow’s 
cottage these three days past,” continued Byles, 
“ whom you and I never thought to see there.” 

At this Lina turned her wan face toward him 
with a piteous look of fear and pain. 

“Who is it? Whom do you mean?” she 
cried, in a sharp voice. 

“I'm not going to mention names out loud,” 
said Byles, with a long, slow, deliberate sniff. 
“Why, lor’ bless you! even the dog there 
might bark it out again if he heard it. One 
can never tell who's listening and sneaking 
round. However, I'll whisper it right in your 
ear, if you like.” 

With weak hands hanging down, and eyes 
of terror, Lina bowed her head in assent to 
this proposition. Then Byles stepped forward, 
and put his ugly lips close to her ear. He 
uttered but one word, yet it made her face 
ashen gray, and her whole frame shiver like 
an aspen leaf in the wind’s breath. She did 
not speak, for her lips stood apart and quiver- 
ing, and the anguish of her fear even seemed to 
rustle through her hair, moving it as by an 
electric shock. With one stride Byles got back 
to his seat, and, clasping his bony knees as 
usual, he bent his yellow face forward with a 
sniff of triumph, and glared at his victim. 

“Are you sure?—quite sure?” she said, 
faintly. 

“Do you think I don’t know him ?” asked 
Byles. ‘*My eyes are pretty sharp, I believe. 
You ought to know that by this time. I recog- 
nize folks’ faces when I see ’em, as well as 
Martha Grigson does.” 

Lina wrung her hands together at this 
answer, and, like some poor, hunted creature, 
turned her head from side to side helplessly, 
not uttering a word. 

“He! he! he!” tittered Byles, enjoying 
himself immensely. “ How times is changed, 
to be sure, since you and I was up in London 
together! You baffled me then, you know ; 
and when you went abroad, that put things off 
for a long while ; but they came right for me at 
last—I knew they would. I ain’t a man to be 
thrown off when I’ve once made up my mind 
to hunt a thing down. Lor’ bless you! I can 
watch and wait, and wait and watch, like a— 
like a cat, I can.” 

In discovering this simile, Byles seemed to 
consider he had paid himself a compliment, 
for, hugging his knees with huge claws spread 
out, he doubled himself up with a chuckle and 
convulsion of satisfaction. At that minute it 
would have given the wretched Lina pleasure 
to see a cart-whip laid across his shoulders by 
a stalwart hand ; but her despair was too great 
to permit her to give even a breath to this 
momentary flash of indignation. 

“Leave the past alone,” she said, wildly. 
‘Tell me what I shall do now ?” 

“Make the firm Spence & Byles, and leave 
the matter to me,” he answered. “That's 
what you’ve got to do.” 

The hunted creature upon whose sin and 
sorrow he was battening shook her head dole- 
fully. 

“Tt will be hard to make my father consent 
to that,’ she said; “and if I succeed, what 
benefit will it be to me? It will only do you 
good.” 

But you ought to understand, Mrs. Ralph, 
that it will do you good too,” said Ephraim. 
* In a better position I can do more, and shall 
have more power to help you.” 

“And can I trust you?” she asked. “ Will 
you help me—will you save me if I get you the 
partnership ?” 

Was it come to this, that the poor, childish, 
unthinking woman must cling to such a dismal 
ark of refuge as Ephraim Byles ! 

“ Won't it be my interest to take care of the 
firm, including the daughter and grandson of 
the firm?” he said; “and if any trouble 
threatens through old Hartrow, or folks he may 
harbor under his roof, can’t Ephraim Byles, 
Esq., Gentleman, Attorney-at-Law, deal with it 
better than plain Ephraim Byles, clerk and paid 
servant ?” ; 

* Then—then I'll get father to do it,” faltered 
Lina. 

For a moment she covered her face with her 
hands, shaking from head to foot; then she 
added, in a ghastly whisper, “ You must take 
care of—of him. He must be held safe, and he 
must not meet her if we can help it.” 

“He shall come to no hurt,” returned Byles ; 
“T'll see to that. But you perceive it will be a 
difficult matter to keep him safe, and get him 
away, with Miss Dalton coming to the cottage 
so often ; and if they see each other, who can 
tell what will grow out of it 7” 

“Oh, that I could die !—die !—die !” moaned 
Lina, suddenly. “I am weary of it all.” 

“ Nonsense !” returned the cheerful Byles. 
“When the old squire is gone, all will be safe 
enough, and he isn’t going to.lastlong. Don’t 
be cast down ; the captain is as easy to take in 
as a child, so you'll have nothing to fear when 
Hatherleigh is his. He’s most uncommon fond 
of you and young Mr. Hatherlejgh, isn’t he ?” 

“Don’t speak of Captain Hatherleigh to me !” 
cried Lina, wildly. “I won’t bear it from you! 
I won’t—I can’t! You'll drive me mad, you 
wretched creature, you will !” 

His insvlent words scorched Lina’s pale face 
toa flame. The cat’s claw’s were in her very 
heart, and she was helpless. 

“Talking of Miss Dalton,” continued Byles, 
“*T was about to say you had better try to stop 
her going to old Hartrow’s, if you can. You see 
there’s danger of them two meeting if she keeps 
visiting the old man.” 

“Tl endeaver to see her father, and try what 
I can do,” returned Lina, wearily ; “‘and you 
must manage the rest. Has any one seen him 
at the cottage except you ?” 

** Not a soul—I’m sure of t ” said Ephraim. 
“And now I must go and look after my gov- 
ernor.” And he shuffied away, walking stealth- 
ily, as he always did; but though he crept 
through the porch with velvet footfall, the dog 
heard him, or caught sight of him, and flew 








down the garden furiously, pursuing him with 
snaps, and growls, and flerce onslaught, till the 
big iron gate, shutting in the grounds, stood 
between him and his enemy. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


“T writ see her again,” said Ralph Hather- 
leigh, and he had kept his word. 

For two days he watched and waited beneath 
the pines, and saw her pass, and filled his soul 
with sorrowful love from the “ music of her 
face,” and yet found no courage to open his lips 
in speech as she glided by him. But now, on 
this third day, he resolved to speak ; and with 
heart beating high with hope, he watched 
under the high firs for the coming of that 
lovely face, whose memory haunted him, lying 
in his soul like the shadows of a wood lie ina 
deep lake, unreal yet true—a mere vision, yet 
clothed in beauty and joy. But when she came, 
with all her wondrous grace and loveliness, 
living and real, shining on her delicate face, 
glorifying her slender figure, then a sudden 
shyness struck him dumb, and he let her pass 
without a word, only raising his hat, and gaz- 
ing after her with wistful eyes as she went up 
the little garden, and disappeared within the 
porch. 

He waits and watches, and at last, weary of 
his sinking hopes and fears, he steals up the 
garden, his heart beating at the sound of his 
own step, and looks longingly at the little 
closed casement, where the woodbine is tap- 
ping with honey-dropping fingers on the panes, 
and the lazy, yawning drone goes to and fro 
heavily, making surly music as he cloys himself 
with sweets, There is no sound but this, 

In this deep quiet Ralph stands and listens, 
as yearningly as the parched leaf listens for 
rain ; and like the sudden drop of a stone into 
a well, a sound strikes his heart, and makes 
him quiver from head to foot. The sound isa 
step, a man’s step, not an aged, tottering, feeble 
step, but strong, firm, elastic, with manhood 
and vigor in every tread. 

What does it mean ? 

A mighty jealousy shakes Ralph Hatherleigh 
to the core, and his heart burns as in a furnace. 
Then there flashes before him the vision of lier 
face—and he hates himself with a great hatred. 

The step is old Hartrow’s step, he thought, 
or the village surgeon’s, or the minister’s from 
Coryton, who is come to help her in her pious 
task. And with this fancy he takes courage, 
and asks himself if he may not knock, and in- 
quire for the sick man, as any other neighbor 
would. To his oft-repeated knock, and all his 
bounding hope, there comes but one answer— 
silence—a strange, drear silence, full of fear 
and darkness, like the brooding of the coming 
storm. 

Unable to suffer the pain of this, he opens 
the door boldly, and steps within the cottage. 
And, glancing over the. poor bed, drawn lately 
near the window, with little checkered flecks 
of sunshine from the casement quivering over 
it, hé sees old David Hartrow sleeping. On a 
chair by the bedside is laid the great clasp 
Bible, and some wine in a poor earthenware 
cup. She herself has fied, and there is no pres- 
ence here but David's. 

With asingle glance, Ralph Hatherleigh takes 
in all the solitude and silence of the poor dwell- 
ing, and stands abashed, wondering at his own 
fancies. And yet, surely he heard a step— 
some poor neighbor’s, doubtless—but if so, 
whither is the man gone, and where is the 
angel of his thought? At this instant, he sees 
the outer door is unclasped—not the one lead- 
ing to the garden and the pine trees, but the 
door opening on the other side—and striding 
toward it with swift, silent step, he uncloses it 
softly. Then he sees the slender figure for 
whom his heart aches going down the heath 
toward Coryton, walking slowly. And she is 
alone ; on either side the wide bare heath there 
is no sign of any human being. Now, if he had 
really heard the whisper or the step of a man 
within the cottage, it is certain he could not 
have disappeared in this short time; so the 
fancy is cleaily a mistake, a folly. And with 
this he rushes swiftly on Ethel’s steps, another 
vexed thought gnawing him, that she had 
escaped by this second door to avoid speech 
with him. When he is close by her side she 
turns, and he sees her face is very pale, and 
her deep, soft eyes, in glancing at him, wear a 
startled look, which pains him strangely. 

“T have just been to see David Hartrow,” he 
said. 

Ethel stops, and gazes at him again, her 
breath standing on her lips, her eyes like a 
frightened deer’s, shrinking, and yet full of 
beauty and truth. 

“And I found him sleeping,” continued 
Ralph. “I hope you will not think me in- 
trusive ; but I was so anxious to hear how the 
old man was, that I ventured to knock at the 
cottage-door, and, gaining no answer, I en- 
tered.” 

The insincerity of this speech colors Ralph’s 
face with such conscious shame, that, in his 
confusion, he does not mark Ethel’s increasing 
paleness, 

“It was very kind of you,” she answered, in 
a trembling tone. “I will tell David to-morrow 
that you inquired for him. Did you awake 
him ?” 

“No; I passed through the cottage very 
silently, and my step did not disturb him,” re- 
plied Ralph. “Is the poor old man always so 
lonely as I found him to-day ?” 

With a quivering look of pain in her eyes, 
Ethel glanced up at him quickly. 

“Are you sure he was alone?” she asked. 
“TI know the neighbors come to him some- 
times, though he has none very near.” 

“TI did not see any one with him,” replied 
Ralph. 

He had it on the tip of his tongue to say he 
fancied he had heard a step; but this would 
show that he had been listening, and he felt 
ashamed to betray that fact. 

“T believe he prefers solitude,” observed 
Ethel. “ My father procured a nurse for him 


some little time ago, but he did not like her, 
and he bas sent her away.” ’ 

Ralph listens to this with a great show of 
interest, being willing to talk of old Hartrow 
for the length of a summer day, so he can but 
hear Ethel’s voice. Looking, as he is now 
into her sweet, gentle face—the mirror of her 
pure soul, he feels it would be sacrilege to let 
the shadow of his jealous thoughts come near 
her. If a man was there, it was doubtless 
some poor friend of Hartrow’s, and she does 
not think it worth while to speak of so trivial a 
matter. 

As he walks on by her side, silent, the great 
envious gates of Coryton seem to come upon 
him suddenly, when he thought they were stil] 
a mile away ; and the sight of them gives him 
a@ desperate courage. 

‘* Will you be angry if I ask your name ?” he 
said. “You know mine, and you seemed to 
know me ; but I—I cannot recollect” 

‘Have you really forgotten me, Mr. Hather- 
leigh? I am Ethel Dalton,” she answered, 
‘* When you and I were children we met often ; 
and when I saw you again the other day, I 
remembered you perfectly, and fancied you 
recognized me.” 

An infinite vexation fills up Ralph Hather- 
leigh’s heart like & hot flood as he hears this, 
To think that they should.be old friends, 
childish playmates, and he should forget her 
face and name, and speak to her like a stran- 
ger! What an opportunity he has lost of being 
at ease with her! What a chance he has 
thrown away of bringing back the old sweet, 
familar kindness of that past time! Why, 
what a blunderer he was! Where were his 
wits wandering when he failed to recognize 
Ethel Dalton ?” 

“T recollect you now,” he said, blushing like 
aboy. ‘ How glad I am to see you again, Miss 
Dalton !” 

He held out his hand as if this had been their 
first greeting, and Ethel gave him hers with a 
soft smile, saying, “ I fear you had quite—quite 
forgotten me, Mr. Hatherleigh, till I reminded 
you of our old acquaintance. I suppose I am 
more changed than you are, for I think I should 
have known you anywhere.” 

Remembering himself as he was when a boy, 
Ralph inwardly chafes at this speech, and calls 
up an image of himself in knickerbockers, and 
dismisses it in great disgust. 

“TI thought I—I—had altered greatly,” he 
stammered out; “but, nevertheless, I am 
much flattered by your ¢ecognition of me. As 
for me, Iremembered your face like a dream.” 

A pretty rose-biush crept over Ethel’s cheeks 
at his words, but she answered him with all her 
graceful calmness. 

“IT knew you by your eyes and your smile— 
neither is changed in the least—and but for 
these I think it would have been very difficult 
for me to recognize the little Ralph Hather- 
leigh, whose pony I used to ride sometimes as 
@ great favor, in the tall Mr. Hatherleigh I see 
now. Then, too, you look older than I ex- 
pected—older than your age, I mean.” 

“Oh, I am stupidly young,” replied Ralph; 
“so it is very comforting to hear I look a little 
patriarchal. I am glad, too, you knew me 
again. I shall be grateful to my eyes for ever 
for retaining their old green look of boyhood.” 

Ethel laughed a little at this. 

“Not green, Mr. Hatherleigh,” she said, 
“but hazel. Asa painter’s daughter I always 
remark the color of people’s eyes, and don’t 
like to hear you miscall yours.” 

“Ah! I wish we were boy and girl again,” 
he says to himself, with a sigh ; “that I might 
call you Ethel, and hear you answer Ralph. 
Oh, how stupid I was not to remember her! 
What can she think of my forgetfulness ?” 

This little soliloquy brings them to the big 
park gate, and Ethel stands a second here, as 
if she thought he would say good-by ; but as he 
says nothing of the sort, she walks on, and he 
continues by her side. There is an instant’s 
silence, which Ralph breaks, with a ring of 
pride and sorrow in his tone. 

“Do you know, Miss Dalton, it is nearly 
twelve years since I passed within these gates; 
and if—” He was going to say, ‘‘ and if it was 
not for the pleasure of remaining another 
minute or two with you,” but he checked him- 
self, and looked in her face silently. This look 
was more eloquent than words—it said 4 
thousand times more. Both felt it so, and 
there was a little conscious embarrassment in 
Ethel’s voice as she said, “‘ Don’t let me be the 
means of bringing you upon painful ground, 
Mr. Hatherleigh.” 

“Not painful now,” returned Ralph. “ And 
if you will allow me I will be your-escort as far 
as the gate opening into the private grounds. 
I won’ be an intruder and a trespasser. I 
have no wish, I assure you, to place myself 
under the slightest obligation to my enemies.” 

The bitterness in his heart rang out in 4 
short, sharp laugh, while Ethel said, very 
gently, “* These family estrangements are hard 
to bear. But the world around you here is 
very small, and when you are once launched in 
a career of your own, you will forget its narrow 
hatreds and prejudices; or if you remember 
them, they will have no power to sting.” 

“Do you say that?” asked Ralph—“ you, 
who are staying now in the midst of them ?” 

Ethel blushed crimson. She could not deny 
that in the very atmosphere of Coryton Castle 
there was an unspoken dislike of Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh. 

““T may be among them,” she said, trying to 
smile, “and yet not of them. I do not bear 4 
very aristocratic name, you know, and my 
grandfather was only a Welsh farmer.” 

Her smile died away as she spoke these 
words, and an extreme paleness settled on her 
li 

Or am very glad to hear it,” returned Ralph, 
cheerfully. “I hate aristocrats, and all their 
assumption of superiority. I assure you, Miss 
Dalton, although I come of the oldest blood in 
the county, I am not e bit of an aristocrat my- 
self. Ab, here isthe gate! What an ugly one 





itis! I never thought how ugly till to-day.” 
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“Tt is an extremely ugly gate,” observed 

Ethel, moving away uneasily from his earnest 

‘Why did you come so far to fix it on 

your memory agair. ? You ought to have for- 
gotten it in twelve years.” 

“Twelve years!” he repeated. ‘Is it really 
so long since I was here last? Stop! I re- 
member it now—you were with me. My aunt 
Augusta sent us away from the morning-room 
at Coryton—there’s the window of it, the one 
in the east tower—and we came down on the 
lawn, and you rode my pony up and down the 
terrace. It was just such a day as this. I re- 
collect that great laburnum there, being in full 
bloom, as it is now.” 

These childish reminiscences have a marvel- 
ous interest for Ralpb, and in the glow of them 
his hazel eyes grow darker, and his handsome 
face loses its bitterness. 

‘Do you remember all this, Miss Dalton ?” he 
asked, with feverish anxiety. 

“TI recollect it all perfectly,” said Ethel, in 
her sweet, quiet voice ; and she utters a sigh, 
and lays her hand upon the heavy carved gate. 

“Oh, not yet, I entreat!” cried Ralph. ‘‘ Do 
stop @ moment longer. Do you recollect my 
father coming to us on the terrace, and leading 
him through this gate, and down to that little 
mound yonder, where he lifted you off the 
pony ?” 

With her hand still on the gate, Ethel glances 
shyly at him, and says, ‘‘ Yes,” with cheeks 
newly stained with damask roses. 

‘‘ And with a kiss you thanked me for your 
ride,” continued Ralph. “I hope you won’t 
think me impertinent for remembering it. We 
were only children, you know.” 

“We were only children,” she repeated, 
steadily. ‘‘ Good-by, Mr. Hatherleigh.” 

“Must you go, Miss Dalton? It is so delight- 
ful talking of old times. I should like to see 
you on my pony again ”—* and have the same 
reward,” he thinks, as he feeds his hungry eyes 
upon her damask cheek. ‘ After that morning 
we never, I believe, met again till I saw you 
the other day at old Hartrow’s.” 

“No,” answered Ethei ; “ this is my first visit 
to Coryton since that time.” 

He is obliged to open the gate for her now, 
and as she passes within it, he holds out his 
hand, and wonders at himself as he retains hers 
in a momentary clasp. 

“Shall yeu go to the cottage to-morrow ?” 

“TI think so,” she said. 

Then the gate closes with a heavy swing, the 
vision of her radiant face is gone, and he is 
shut out of paradise, and stands in the cold, 
outer world alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Miss Datton, didn’t I see you wishing a 
gentleman good-by at the gato?” asked Milly 
Hatherleigh, with immense curiosity in her 
tone. 

Milly was seated on a shawl spread beneath 
an enormous chestnut, and the pale, pink pet- 
als of its myriad blossoms were falling all 
around her. 

“Yes,” replied Ethel, “I shook hands with 
a gentleman just now at the gate.” 

““My goodness! who is he? cried Milly; 
“and why didn’t you make him come in ?” 

This was rather an embarrassing question to 
Ethel, who felt it was very awkward to talk of 
young Mr. Hatherleigh to his own cousin as a 


stranger. 

“Surely I have no right to dispense the hos- 
pitalities of the castle,” she said, laughing. 
“And perhaps the gentleman had no wish to 
enter.” a 

“ And mayn’t I know who he is, Miss Dalton ?” 
said Milly, looking up sharply. 

“*To confess the truth,” said Ethel, “I would 
rather not tell you.” 

Ethel blushed as she said this, but thought 
her color rose through the pain and shame she 
felt for all the Hatherleigh pride, the ill-will 
and coldness flung round Ralph. 

Milly gave a look of amazement—a look of 
delight and satisfaction. It was clear now to 
her sharp sense that Ethel could care nothing 
for Lord Brimblecombe’s admiration, otherwise 
she would not risk losing it so easily ; and she 
would not walk up the park with another lover, 
and jealously guard his name a secret, unless 
she were really attached to him. She was just 
the girl-to give up all manner of worldly good 
for some absurdly generous and romantic af- 
fection ; and that the unknown was a lover, 
Milly felt certain. Her keen eyes were won- 
derfully quick to discover the first dawning of 
a flirtation, and she rarely erred in her discern- 
ment of a deeper feeling; so now she felt her 
heart open very warmly toward Ethel, and she 
was ready to “‘swear a peace,” and promise 
everlasting friendship. 

“So his name is a secret!” shecried. ‘ How 
delightful, in this dull place, to have a secret to 
enliven your loneliness! I envy you, Miss Dal- 
ton, but I won’t betray you—I give you my pro- 
mise of that.” 

“ There is no secret,” returned Ethel, much 
vexed at this idea. “I did not tell you the gen- 
tleman’s name, because I feared it would annoy 
you—that was my sole reason.” 

“ Annoy me !” exclaimed Milly. ‘Now, you 
do make me curious indeed. Here, sit down 
on this shawl, and tell me the whole affair at 
once. 

“The whole affair is very small,” said Ethel, 
blushing vividly; “and the gentleman is, or 
ought to be, far better known to you than my- 
self. At all events, you and I both knew him 
when we were children, and meeting on Hath- 
erleigh Heath, we recognized each other, and 
renewed our acquaintance.” 

“You are talking Hebrew,” observed Milly, 
in a tone of hopeless bewilderment. 

“The gentleman is your cousin, young Ralph 
Hatherleigh,” said Ethel, quietly. 

“No !” exclaimed Milly ; and jumping to her 
feet instantly, she gazed after Ralph’s retreat- 
ing figure @ curiosity half wistful, half 


that we four girls should be made to snub such 
@ cousin, or rather never be allowed to speak 
to him at all? In fact, you see he is a perfect 
stranger to us.” 

“* Did you not recognize him ?” aeked Ethel. 

Milly shrugged ber shoulders and laughed. 

“T should think not,” she said ; ‘ when I last 
saw him, he was a little pink and white boy 
with yellow curis. I must say, I think this 
family quarrel an utterly stupid and ridiculous 
affair.” 


“You are rather bitter, Miss Hatherleigh,” 
said Ethel, smiling at the girl’s earnestness. 

“If you had been bored by county society as 
I have, you would be bitter too,” returned 
Milly. ‘‘ Nowhere else but down here would the 
people be so stupid as to shut a voung man like 
my cousin Ralph out of society.” 

**T confess I consider it a most unjust pro- 
ceeding,” said Ethel, warmly. 

“Tt is simply idiotic,” said Milly; “and I 
shall rebel against this decree of the fogies and 
fossils. I shall order Duffer to make Ralph’s 
acquaintance at once, then of course I shall 
know him ; and with you to help me, Miss Dal- 
ton, I shan’t despair of knocking down a few of 
these human stone-walls of prejudice, bigotry, 
and insolence. Ob, I am longing for a fight 
with them !” 

“JT am afraid my assistance will be of very 
littie avail,” replied Ethel. ‘ You forget what 
an insignificant person I am among county 
m n 

You are not an insignificant person at Cory- 
ow said Milly; “you know that right 
we ” 

She hesitated a moment, and a warm finsh 
brightened her pretty face, while her kindly, 
generous nature got the better of her jealousy. 

** You have power here,” she continued, “ if 
you choose to use it. What is there that Ar- 
thur would not do to please you? You can be 
mistress here, if you will.” 

She ended with a sigh, then fixed her won- 
derful emerald eyes on Ethel’s face, and smiled. 
There was much pain in that sinille ; there was 
the passing hopelessness of a yirl who looks on 
a rival much more beautiful than herself. 

“Miss Hatherleigh,” said Ethel, gravely, “I 
am sure you do not know how you pain me by 
thatremark. Never do your cousin that wrong 
again, I entreat you; never couple his name 
with mine, even in thought. You do him a 
great injustice when you suppose——” 

“When I suppose what?” broke in Milly, 
breathlessly, with eyes intently fixed upon the 


grass. 

“When you sup that Lord Brimblecombe 
would ‘ever forget the difference between his 
rank and mine,” concluded Ethel, in a low, firm 
voice. 

“T don’t see such a very great difference,” 
stammered Milly. ‘Your father is a gentle- 
man, and a man of genius, and——” 

“Ob, hush—do hush !” said Ethel, laying her 
hand on Milly’s arm. “I cannot bear any allu- 
sion to my father to-day.” 


Her face was marble white, and she shivered | ask 


visibly as her head drooped forward, and the 
shadow of leaves darkened her bright hair. 

“Now, does she love Arthur?” asked poor 
Milly of herself, with a great gulp of vexation 
in her throat. “A minute ago I thonght she 
liked Ralph Hatherleigh, but she didn’t grow 
death-white when [ talked of him. Oh, dear! 
I wish I had never come to this horrid, ogreish 
old castle, to have my heart gobbled up bya 
spoon, and to feel myself stuck all over with 
the needles and pins of spite and jealousy. But 
I won’t be angry. There! I fling away the last 
arrow quivering in my poor weak flesh. She 
would make Arthur a glorious wife ; she is as 
beautiful as a dream, and as good as an angel. 
As for me, I am‘a stupid, ugly little thing, and 
I am ashamed of myself. Ethel,” she said— 
‘*T hope you will let me call you Ethel—I want 
to tell you that Arthur is not a man to care 80 
much as you fancy for these mere distinctions 
of rank and birth. He has courage and wit 
enough to choose a wife for himself; and I 
trust you won’t let any silly false pride on your 
part mar your happiness and his.” 

She stopped abruptly, for a Babel of voices 
broke in upon them suddenly, and there came 
pouring down the lawn from the house, laden 
with croquet balls and mallets, a large party of 
ladies, with Lord Brimblecombe and Duffer at 
their head. 

“ «Under the greenwood tree 
Come live with me,’"’ 


sang Duffer, at the top of his voice. ‘Here 
are the lost nymphs, and we have found them 
just in time. Milly, you must be my partner. 
The green and red balls, and we'll croquet 
everybody.” 

Milly made a little grimace, but vouchsafed 
no reply, whereupon Duffer sprang over two 
flower-beds, and came striding toward her at a 
swift pace, 

“ Why, Milly, what’s the matter?” he cried, 
catching sight of the emerald eyes swimming in 
tears. 


“ Nothing,” answered Milly. Don’t you know 
I always cry when I sit next Miss Dalton? I 
feel so ugly then.” 

“Do you? Then how must I feel standing 
here between you both ?” he said, raising his 
hat. 

“ ‘Like Patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief,’” laughed Milly, dashing away her tears. 
“Don’t try to pay compliments, Duffer; you 
only tire one to death.” 

‘‘Duffer, we are waiting for you and Milly,” 
cried Lady Coryton. “Oh, Miss Dalton, I did 
not see you. I am sosorry. I can’t tell now 
where to find you a place.” 

“T don’t want one, thanks,” returned Ethel. 
“T would much rather sit here and watch the 
game.” 

At this moment Philip Dalton wae seen stroll- 
ing leisurely across the park, with his big 
brown retriever, and, standing still a moment, 
he shaded his eyes, and looked at the croquet- 
players. 





comical. “What a handsame fellow he is 
grown to be!” she said. “Isn't it a shame 


“TI don’t care in the least for playing,” said 


let. ‘* Miss Dalton is quite welcome to my place 
and my partner. Do pray accept both ;” and 
she looked pleadingly toward the great green 
tree beneath which Ethel was sitting, em- 
bowered in shadows. 

For a moment the poor curate, who was her 
patiner, stood aghast ; but, having eaten a good 
lunch, and drank a glass or two of unusual 
wine, he plucked up courage and lisped forth an 


expostulation. 

*I call that really too cruel, Mith Hather- 
leigh,” he said. ‘I can’t conthent tu lothe my 
partner in that way.” 

Poor man! to him the tall, stately Augusta 

Hatherleigh was a goddess, at whose shrine he 
secretly and hopelessly worshiped. 
“ Can’t you ?” said Augusta, carelessly, as she 
strolled over the grass. ‘I fear you must, Mr. 
English.” 
Augusta Hatherleigh crossed the lawn, and 
reached the chestnut tree just as Philip Dalton 
stepped beneath its shadow. 

“T am come to persuade your daughter to 
take my place at croquet,” she said. ‘ Pray 
do, Miss Dalton; you are such a good player.” 

*I was just going to ask her to walk with 
me,” observed Philip. ‘I have had enough of 
solitary rambles for to-day.” 

* But all the croquet-players are anxious to 
have you, Miss Dalton,” resumed Augusta ; 
“ and if-if—your father will accept of my dull 
companionship in your stead, I shall be very 
happy to become your substitute.” 

She addressed Ethel when she should have 
spoken to Mr. Dalton ; and there was a nervous- 
ness in her manner which diminished ber state- 
liness, and added to her grace. For a single 
second a little trembling happiness touched her 
heart, for Philip Dalton turned toward her, and 
smiled ; but, before he had time to speak, an- 
other voice had broken in on them. 

“T am deputed to fetch you, Miss Dalton,” 
said Lord Brimblecombe. “ We are all waiting 
for you.” 

“Tt is Miss Hatherleigh who is playing,” inter- 
posed Philip, in his grave, cold voice, “Ethel 
and I are just going for a stroll.” 

When words are spoken in such a tone as Mr. 
Dalton used, replies are wasted; so Augusta, 
with a proud flush on her face, swept back 
slowly to the expectant curate, and Lord Brim- 
blecombe, returning swiftly in two strides, in- 
stantly croqueted Milly’s ball, and snapped at 
Duffer, who stared into his face with innocent 
surprise. 

““T never saw a fellow with such a temper as 
Brimblecombe has since he came back from 
Italy,” he remarked. 

Philip Dalton still stood beneath the chestnut, 
watching the picturesque group upon the lawn 
as though his eyes were pleased by the graceful 
forms and bright colors sweeping over the 


grass. 

“Do you want to join that idle throng, Ethel?” 
asked Mr. Dalton. 

‘*Not particularly,” she answered. 
“Have you seen old Hartrow to-day?” he 


ed. 
“ Yes, and found him much weaker.” 
She changed color as she spoke, and glanced 
at the painter with a look of mingled doubt and 


pain. 

“Well, and are you exalting yourself into a 
heroine in your own eyes for these visits?” he 
demanded, in the old hard, cynical tone. ‘‘ Oh, 
I know all your sex well. You can’t do a single 
kind deed without raising yourself to the sev- 
enth heaven for it. Now bear this in mind, if 
you make yourself that old man’s servart, you 
are but doing your duty, and doing it poorly 
enough, doubtless.” 

“ ] know that, father,” Ethel answered, with 
her lips quite pale and trembling. ‘“ And I wish, 
oh, how I wish, you would let me do more for 
him !” 

“You want to be quixotic, of course, just like 
all women, rushing into extremes,” he retorted, 
coldly. “No, I will have nothing more done 
than you are doing now. Go to see him every 
day, and give him what comfort you can ; that 
is your duty. To lower yourself to his level, to 
let your family history be guessed at, is clearly 
not your duty. And it is an idea which could 
only be germinated in a weak, foolish, feminine 
brain, Let me hear no more of It.” 

Ethel uttered no expostulation, and if the 
hard truths which she so often heard, sometimes 
wounded her, she felt they were better for her 
soul than the deceits and flatteries which too 
many women love to hear. 

“ Hollo ! what’s this ?” cried Duffer. “ Here’s 
a sudden excitement for us, of some kind or 
other.” 

The excitement was a groom on horseback 
galloping up the park at the full stretch of the 
animal’s speed. Reeling and panting, he stopped 
at the gate, and the gentleman rushed toward 
him to hear his news. 

“T have a message for Mr. Ernest and Lady 
Augusta, sir. The squire is dying, we fear, and 
Mrs. Hatherleigh wants them to come over to 
the Hall directly. 

Lady Augusta, who had drawn near, heard 
the ominous words, and she grew so white that 
Duffer involuntarily stretched out his arm to 
support her ; but she put it aside quietly. 

“Go and find your uncle Ernest for me,” she 
said; ‘‘and order out the pony-carriage at 
once.” 

Then, as the kindly fellow started off to do 
her bedding, she walked straight toward Ethel, 
and laid her hand upon her arm with a touch 
quivering with such a strange emotion, that, 
like an electric shock, it thrilled through the 
girl’s frame. 

“Miss Dalton,” she said, “I am going to 
Hatherleigh Hall, and I wish you to accompany 
me—if you will be so kind, and if your father 
will permit,” she added, in a quick, nervous 
voice. 

Philip Calton looked at her in great surprise, 
and then, holding Ethel’s hand tightly, she ad- 
dressed him in hurried accents. 

“Old Mr. Hatherieigh is extremely ill, Mr. 


much obliged. I would rather find myself in a 
sick house with her, than with one of my own 
girls,” she said, smiling. ‘ You know they have 
not had the advantage of such teaching as you 
have given Ethel.” 

Even a cynic is open to flattery. Mr. Dalton 
gave his consent at once, and in an hour from 
this time Ethel, with a wondering heart, found 
herself beneath the ancient roof of Hatherleigh. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Victor Huco is now suffering with a disease 
of the eye. 


Minister THor ill i the 
a ORNTON will again pass 


Gariea.pr is reported to have opened a 
seminary for young in Italy. 


Prerre Bonaparte, it is reported, will spend 
next autumn among the Rocky Mountains. 


An ornamental drinking-fountain, as a me- 
morial to Dickens, is proposed in New York. 


Wruiam Comey Bryant is writing his 
“ Recollections,” to be published after his death. 


Tue Earl of Clarendon died quite sudden! 
— June 26th, in the seventy-first year of 


Exizasetn Cuester Crancey, of Philadel- 
> in her will $32,000 to six charitable insti- 
ons. 


Mr. Spuraeon is about Sorty-ctx years old, 
and preached four thousand sermons ‘ore he was 
twenty-one. 

Tue Empress Carlotta is in the last stages 
of insanity. Her death, it is expected, will occur at 
early day. 

Tue on. Wm. H. Purnell, of Baltimore, 
was inaugurated President of Delaware College on 
Wednesday, July 6. 

Proressor Grorce T. Ex.ior, of Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, ia dangerously ill with 
apoplexy. 

Prorgessorn Darwin declines, on account of 
ill health, the honorary degree Oxford would like to 
impose upon him. 

ear a hundred and forty-three ple- 
beians in ce importuned the Emperor to confer 
titles of nobility upon them. 

Prevost-Parapo., the new French Minis- 
ter, is a handsome and eloquent widower, who will 
make a decided impression. 

Tue Hindoo reformer, the leader of the 
Biamo Somaj, Keshut Chunder Sen, proposes to visit 
the United States next month. 

Tue exaggerated reports of the Emperor's 
illness continue, but they are probably circulated 
merely to influence the Bourse. 

Many citizens of South Carolina are taking 
measures to erect a suitable monument to the memory 
of the late William Gilmore Simma. 

Francis B. Courtine, well known in the le- 
Bs rear New York, died at his resi- 

ce On the 26th ult., aged sixty-five. 

FRERE Sivscutms is in Munich, and in the 
good graces of the K: of Ba who talks of 
making him a AB the University. 


, Guumnat SuHerMan will make a Ln to Cali- 
‘ornia Congress and 
will spend the summer st baxiana: in that State. 
Gosrave Dore bas just  comatated bis re- 
sufferings 
py tery rem in the of Diocletian.” - 
Ir is said Sat President Grant favors the 
estab! t te d t of 
proposed ment of a separa’ department ot 


the revenue bureau, with a seat in the 

Tue cotillons * the Frensh | oust ane now 
led b Secre the F 
Aa, imported from Vienna t owns 


jenna to replace the Marquis 
Cuarvorre CusuMan will leave Euro 
the United States on the 18th of August, 
until November, 1871, and then return to her 


for 
here 
Roman 


omer, Smpson, while in Burope, will visit 
Sweden and N , a8 well as Germany 
and Swiizeriand, to attend vestous Methodist Con- 


Generat Lanoaty, the sowtpappeinted 
Russian Minister to China, will go to via the 
Pacific Railroad, and will tarry a month in the United 
States en route. 


Mason Jerome Napoiron Bonaparte, son 
of the Bonaparte who died recently in Baltimore, ar- 
fey a France on the 27th, and went immediately 


Mr. Ovrttx, our Minister to Russia, says 
the St. Petersburg “Court Journal,” will accom 
the Ozar and Prince Gortschakof,, by thelr invitation 
A Springs, Germany, July 1st, to remain two 
mon 


i Ar Fort Washington, | Md., 1 a cobdler, now 
ty-third ‘ 
eighty. year “as nee, who seen sixty. 


Turee authors, each the greatest of his na- 
Scotland, and "avinn nes ~ Wied in posses $ 
sion of their ccppviotia. 

J. P. Roor, Esq., of Kansas, just appointed 
to succeed General Kilpatrick as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Chile, is a Clerk of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

0. 8. Bett, the famous Union scout, whe 
rendered signal services to Generals Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan during the war, is J to have 
been recently murdered by Texan 

Srorrep Tatts “favorite” wife died the 
day before he returned home, and he is inconsolable. 


He buried with her all the presents he had received 
in Washington, and threatened to sacrifice his horses. 


Ir comes out that James W. Smith, the 
colored cadet from South Carolina, has been educated 

David Clark, a wealthy philanthropist of Hartford, 

nn., who proposes to continue his benefaction until 
his charge comes out with honor from West Point. 


Mosr of the Paris are dissatisfied 
with the appointment of Prevost-Paradol as French 
Ambassador to W . are much sur- 

that a man who has so bitterly attacked the 


rised 
Raapever N the Third should ever accept a 
prominent ces unter the Second Empire. 
Leontine Metin, a handsome blonde of 
eighteen, was crowned the other day at Nanterre as 


the most virtuous woman in France. It was Abbe 
Helyot who founded the institution at Nanterre, in 








Augusta Hatherleigh, throwing down ber mel- 





Dalton ; and if you would allow me the privilege 
of talsiag Behat with me, I confess I shall be 


consequence of which every year a prize of 
he woman deciared by a jury &f no 
Labilities to be en titied to it. 
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FOR EVERMORE. 


A wortp of wondrous beauty — wondrously 
array’d 
In robes of tenderest green—but not for 


me 
The yellow sunshine, brightening wave 
and tree, 
My pathway lies for evermore within the 
shade ! 


I see the pleasant, flowery ways we erst did 


I hear the linnets and the singing brooks— 
I linger o’er the dear familiar books, 
And muse upon the lightest word you ever 
said. 


I take a ring of halr from out its hiding- 
place, 
A worn-out, penciled page—a faded leaf; 
Oh ! surely here is little cause for grief, 
And yet my tears fall thickly on your pictured 
face. 


Behold the end of all thy dreamings, foolish 
heart ! 
Regret is useless—worse than useless— 
yet 
Would that we two had never, never 
met, 
Since we two only met to part—to part! 


Yeu tresd the happy valleys—I, the desert 
shore ; 

Fall suddenly my star of love went down, 

All my heart-fields are leafless, bare and 
brown, 

For we two only met to part, for evermore! 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER XXI.—NIGET IN THE SPUR OF THE URAL 
MOUNTAINS—THE PET PUT.TO USE—A DEVIL’S 
CHORUS—ONE OF THE SAINTS—GOAT’S FLESH 
AND BLACK BREAD—THE EX-STAROST WATCHES 
—TAKING THE ARMENIAN MARE WITHOUT PER- 
MISSION--ON THE TRACK. 


Wits the setting sun, the wind had arisen 
and gradually increased in strength. It swept, 
with an ebbingly shrill roar, across the more 
hilly portion of the country, through whose 
gorges and across whose undulations Catharine 
Dolgorouki was traveling. She had struck the 
road from Moscow to the fastness—in which 
the Servian sheltered himself from the then 
short arm of the Russian law, when it chanced 
to stretch itself out for him—some two hours 
since. 

It was, now, close upon midnight. 

Not a single fleecy cloud broke up the starry 
blue of that opalescent sky, or dimmed the 
lustre of that half-moon which lightened the 
wilder landscape ,she had gradually entered. 
The tooth of. the night-breeze was bitingly 
fresh. It generally is, in the summer, through- 
out the lower spurs from the Ural chain of 
mountains. Upon the base of one of these she 
was now adv 

Such was the reckless speed at which she 
had been riding, two of the poor serfs who had 
attended her, had long since been left behind. 
Only Mailowitz, Podatchky and one other were 
struggling on, some hundred yards in her rear. 
Sparsely 4s the rough tract of country they had 
hitherto been riding through may have been 
inhabited, that through which their course now 
lay, seems the very perfection of desolation. 
During the last hour and a half, not a single 
yelp from a hound, nor the bay of a stray wolf, 
has arisen to their ears, shattering that appa- 
rently eternal, still loneliness. 

Some five months later, matters may be very 
different. When the Russian winter has fleeced 
the low hills and winding gorges with its snows, 
the howling brutes will be out in swarms. The 
road for the Countess, Mailowitz and her hus- 
band’s two pieces of human property would 
have been into the jaws of certain death. 

She suddenly reins in the Armenian mare. 
Her sudden and fierce pull at the bridle, almost 
instantly brings the animal to a dead halt. 

All of the mare’s feverish pride and fresh fire 
is taken out of her now. 

Could Catharine Dolgorouki have seen the 
weartedly pitiful glance thrown back to her 
from those large brown eyes, she would most 
certainly have stooped, and cheered her with a 
kindly word. But her thoughts are now away. 
She forgets the favorite she has petted and 
pampered. The whip with which she has 
scored the mare’s delicate flanks, to urge her 
to increased « -ed, has passed from her mind. 

Some four minutes elapse before Podatchky 
and Mailowitz rejoin her. 

“How say you? Have we again mistaken 
the road ?” 

“T think not—wmistress !” replies Podatchky. 

Mailowitz says—* No !” 

_“ You are certain ?” 

“ Here are the landmarks—Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki! the double-peaked hill in front of us, 
slightly to the right. It has grown no larger 
for the last hour. To the left you can see the 
stream winding along, since we crossed it. The 
track has already broadened, and here you may 
look on the pine forest.” 

should we not sée the village ”” 

** We shall shortly do so.” 

While they were speaking, the other serf, 
who has been mentioned as the only one beside 
Podatchky who had been remaining with Mailo- 

roached them. He was dismounted 
and leading his horse. It had been lamed. 


“ Mistress !” said Podatchky, pointing to him 
—-“‘when we reach Viborg, we must rest !” 

No reply was made by the Countess, but she 
let her hand with the scourge fall heavily upon 
the mare. 








Zaida again started. 

It was perhaps some forty minutes later, that 
the sister of Paul Dimitry entered the straggling 
street of the village. 

The place contained barely some thirty or 
forty huts. One of these seemed larger, and, 
as far as she could discern, better built than the 
rest. 

Scarcely had she approached it, than one 
wild yelp was heard. The signal was immedi- 
ately responded to by the impatient rush of 
some half hundred or more of hounds and curs 
upon the intruder. For the next few minutes 
she was occupied in receiving their hungrily 
polite attentions, with a perfect hurricane of 
blows from her heavy riding-whip. When their 
devil’s chorus had come to an end, and they 
had run or retired from her—the first with 
their tails ignominiously curled between their 
legs, and the last limping and whining—the 
Countess looked toward the cottage. 

A tall and spare man, with a careworn ex- 
pression of face, was standing in the doorway 
which opened on the gallery running across its 
front. He was dressed in a long and coarse 
brown shirt, which left his lean neck and his 
bare legs equally visible. Although the moon 
threw the shadow of the dweliing toward her, 
the Russian lady might clearly discern this, by 
the light of the rude oil-lamp which he held in 
his hand. 

Throwing a rapid glance upon either side, the 
feeble light emitted by this, enabled her to see 
that in the entrances of the nearest hovels wo- 
men and children, alone, were standing. 

It had been with the most profound astonish- 
ment that the Pope of Viborg—this humbly half- 
clad individual is the priest of the village—re- 
garded that royally imperious beauty, as it 
stood beneath him in the chill radiance of the 
young moon, which was already low in the sky. 
Its pale light — possibly, also, the surging 
thoughts and strong reflections tossing through 
her laboring brain during the whole of the last 
twenty hours—massed, and, as it were, purified, 
the stately lines of her noble countenance. Her 
attire, moreover, was such as he had but seldom 
looked on. What wonder is it, that, for a brief 
moment, the piously religious fancy arose in his 
mind—he saw before him, one of the saints of 
his church ? 

‘“*T need for myself and the mare—my father ! 
some few hours of rest and food.” 

Her demand had scarcely been uttered, than 
it dispelled the priest’s temporary dream. With 
@ grave sigh, as though in sorrow that the de- 
lusion had passed away, he slowly descended 
the short flight of steps leading to the entrance 
of his dwelling. 

“Daughter! such as I can give you—they 
are yours.” Summoning a boy from the near- 
est cottage, he bade, the almost totally unclad 
youngster litter the mare and feed her. Then, 
pointing to the steps, he stood beside them, 
with the lamp extended, to enable her to see 
where and howtotread. On entering the prin- 
cipal chamber—or, rather, the only one, for the 
other was no more than a closet, divided from 
it by a curtain of dressed oxhide—the daughter 
of the old Boyard saw, in its furthest corner, a 
bed of straw, on which a woman was sitting. 
She had, evidently, been just awakened from 
her slumber. The furniture was of the plain- 
est but most substantial description. It con- 
sisted of two stools, a square and heavy deal 
table, with one high-backed chair, the seat of 
which was covered with frayed and greasy 
leather. Upon the table, near this chair, lay 
an open book. It was a folio, bound in vellum. 
From the large type, the ornamental letters 
which commenced the chapters, and the divi- 
sion of these last into short paragraphs, she be- 
lieved it might be a Latin Bible. Gravely clos- 
ing it, he spoke to the woman saying—' My 
child! this stranger requires food.” 

Rising from the straw, with eyes dilated with 
an even wider wonder than the Pope’s had been 
—she was more scantily clad than her husband 
was—the woman, with a rude and untutored 
grace, crossed the room. Then she drew aside 
the oxhide hanging before the closet. Taking 
from it, a large loaf of black bread, the remnant 
of a quarter of roast goat’s flesh, and an earthen 
pitcher of curdled milk, she placed them upon 
the table. 

*“*T thank you—father !” 

As the Countess Dolgorouki gave utterance 
to this phrase of curt gratitude, she had seated 
herself in the Pope’s chair, with an air of own- 
ership of him, his wife, and all around her, 
which tallied well with her imperious loveli- 
ness. 

He stood, watching her in grave silence, while 
she ate the unwonted food. 

If she devoured it, eagerly, it should be re- 
membered, she had tasted nothing in a solid 
shape, since she had quitted St. Petersburg. 
To actual hunger—although it be a great lady’s 
—even roast kid and black bread may prove 
acceptable. 

No sooner had her meal come to an end—she 
had not tasted the curdled milk—than the 
Countess turned to the woman, who had, dur- 
ing it, been standing behind her seat, and said— 

‘In the right-hand holster of my saddle, you 
will find a leather bottle.” 

** My child! go and fetch it.” 

In obedience to the Pope’s words and the au- 
thoritatively implied command of Catharine, 
his wife left the apartment. Shortly after, she 
returned with the flask. She had, however, 
scarcely placed it before the Countess, than a 
similar chorus to that which hailed her arrival 
in the village, anew broke on the silence with- 
out the dwelling. 

“Two of my serfs and a freedman are below. 
Tell them, I am here.” 

The woman’s eyes seemed to interrogate her 
husband, and receiving a gravely affirmative 
gesture from him, she, a second time, quitted 
the chamber. 

While she was absent, the Russian lady drew 
the cork from the flask. Looking round, she 
saw no cup. As the priest did not seem to 
comprehend her glance of inquiry, with a hard 
smile, she raised the bottle to her lips and 








drank freely. After doing so, she offered it to 
him 


ad It is French brandy—father !” 

The Pope’s eyes glistened, with a keen look 
of desire, as the lady spoke. More than a score 
of years had counted themselves with the past, 
since he had tasted the liquor which was offered 
him, “But then, the eager flush quitted his 
face, and he gently but firmly repulsed her 
hand. 

“Years have passed—my daughter! singe I 
last drank of the flery waters. Do not tempt 
me,” 

A few weeks since, the Countess Dolgorouki 
would have laughed right out at the oddity of 
such a refusal, from any priest in all Russia, 
even, if it had been uttered by the Patriarch. 
Now, she turned—scarcely noticing it—in the 
direction of the door, as she heard the heavy 
tread of Mailowitz on the steps leading to it. 

When the ex-Starost entered the room, he 
was followed by Podatchky. Their companion 
had not, yet, overtaken them 

‘*This good man will permit you to eat, as I 
have done ”—she commenced, rising from her 
chair, and pointing to the black bread and goat’s 
fiesh. ‘*Then, you can go without, and sleep. 
[ shall remain here until the morning. ad 

**And then, as I trust—my daughter! you 
will return to your own dwelling.” 

The Countess had noticed the despairing look 
with which the Pope’s wife had regarded the 
commencement of the ravenous attack Mailo- 
witz and Podatchky were making on the roast 
kid. Putting her hand in the purse at her gir- 
dle, she took from it, and gave the woman a 
piece of gold. Her eyes brightened with de- 
light as she held it up triumphantly to her hus- 
band, 

He repeated his words. 

The tone of the priest, was, this time, so im- 
ploringly commanding, that Catharine Dolgo- 
rouki turned and faced him. He was still stand- 
ing, in the same position, he had occupied 
while she was seated at the table. - 

“ Why ” 

“Do you not know where you are ?” 

“In Viborg !” 

‘* Within the grasp of Black Basili !” 

A superbly royal and leonine glance flashed 
from her, upon the Pope. Then, with a grandly 
audacious gesture, she said— 

** Catharine Dolgorouki goes to see him.” 

As soon as the man heard her name, he 
stepped forward, and taking her hand, kissed 
it humbly. He attempted no more argument 
or entreaty. His wife went through the usual 
Russian formula of deference to a superior. 
After this, in obedience to a signal from her 
husband, she removed the straw of their own 
bed, replacing it with fresh, and covering it 
with a quilt of dried wolf-skin. 

By this time, Mailowitz and Podatchky had 
cleared the bones of the goat of every scrap of 
flesh, 

The priest and his wife left the room with 
them. Before doing so, he, however, gave the 
Countess, a long blessing, which partially re- 
sembled a prayer for her safety. It was clear 
that his apprehension—although considerably 
lightened—had, by no means left him. 

At the foot of the stairs, the Pope laid his 
hand upon the arm of the ex-Starost. 

** Is Catharine Dolgorouki serious—my son ?” 

Mailowitz shrugged his shoulders. 

“She is a Dimitry. What one of her race 
says—that, he will do, my father !” 

* But she is a woman !” 

“T am not so sure. God and St, Sergius— 
alone, know.” 

Low as each of them had spoken, so com- 
plete was the stillness of the night, that the 
French lady had heard every word. 

She did not, even, smile. 

After her involuntary host and hostess had 
taken up their quarters for the night in one of 
the huts which then constituted Viborg, Mailo- 
witz and the serf were throwing themselves on 
the ground in front of the stairs. 

The serf approached them. 

Cursing his saint—nay ! all the saints, for al- 
lowing his anticipated rest to be deferred, the 
wearied Podatchky again rose, and assisted him 
in tethering the lamed animal beside his own. 
He, thep, sent the man to the cottage in which 
the Pope had taken refuge, to demand food. 
Some coarse bread was all that he could obtain. 
This, he devoured with the relish of a hunger 
as thorough as that, his companions had previ- 
ously displayed in the discussion of their meal. 

He, then, lay down beside Podatchky, who was 
already in the land of dreams. 

But for his own weariness, he would have 
awoken and questioned him of what had 
chanced, since he had been left behind, On 
the morrow—but, no! it is already the second 
hour of the day. When they wake, his 
6 tongue—will make—yes ! make up—for- 
lost ti-i-i-me.’ 

The two are still sleeping soundly when Mail- 
owitz wakes. 

Over the East, the rays of the sun have not 
yet crept. It is scarcely dawn. He rises and 
stretches himself in the young daylight. After- 
ward, he examines the condition of the horses. 
They are tethered. behind the house. This one 
has been badly lamed. It will require rest and 
care for several days. His own horse has pro- 
fited by what has been given it of the first of 
these, as Podatchky’s has also done. Aye! Sa- 
pichy Dolgoronki is an excellent judge of horse- 
flesh. He has purchased well and cleverly. 
Then, he looks at the Armenian mare belonging 
to the Countess. She h: almost entirely, re- 
covered from her fatigue, and whinnies when 
he draws near her. 

“*Zaida—so! Zalida !” 

While his rough hand pats her neck and feels 
her chest and forequarters, she loosens her 
bridle from the hook on which it has been fast- 
ened, and turning her head, licks hig hand. 

During all which he has done, he has em- 
ployed no care to avoid disturbing Catharine 
Dolgorouki. He has, however aroused Po- 
dutchky. The serf turns on his pillow—the 








lowest stair of the wooden flight of steps, and 
mutters an oath. 

Let me sleep—Mallowitz !” 

He has recognized the vuice, 

Why should he not do so. The few words 
which have been spoken by the ex-Starost, 
were not shapen in a peculiarly gentle utter- 
ance, even for him. His tread has been heavy 
—heavier than it usually is, on the uneven and 
stony soil surrounding the Pope’s dwelling. 
Every movement, he has made, has been noisily 
vigorous, What use has it been? No one has 
stirred but Podatchky. It is, yet, too early. 
The very curs will not wake and yelp. 

Yes ! one of them, now, yelps lazily. 

Hearken ! 

Early as it may be, even, for the serf to rise, 
for his daily amount of labor, the ringing tro; 
of an advancing horse may be heard. 

He listens, as it comes nearer. 

Whose can it be ? 

He passes from the side to the front of the 
dwelling, and peers down the road. The 
horseman is already nearing him. In the still 
and solitary gray of the coming light, their 
looks meet. When they do so, a dark 
suffuses the face of Mailowitz. The hot blood 
has mounted to it, and distends each vein that 
crosses his brow, cording it with their lines, 
That countenance upon which his eyes are 
fixed, blanches with its craven dread. Why 
should the ex-Starost be here? What is he 
doing? His eyes fall upon Podatchky, who, 
completely aroused, is sitting up, on the lower 
stair. 

He does not attempt to reason. 

Nor does Mailowitz. 

The instincts of a crushing fear and an un- 
governable rage, have blotted out all power of 
thought in either of them. 

With a cry of terror, the man plunges his 
spurs in the sides of his steed. It is the largely- 
limbed and vigorous horse of the dead Boyard. 
Leaping forward with a mighty bound, it dashes 
up the street of Viborg. 

Already the ex-Starost has rushed behind the 
hovel where Catharine Dolgorouki has been 
sleeping. The Armenian mare is untethered. 
He leaps on her back, which is without a 
saddle. He has seen her on the road, the pre- 
ceding day. He knows she has speed and grit. 
His unsheathed knife is between his teeth. 

“ Mailowitz ! It is the horse of the mistress !” 

As Podatchky shouts this, he tries to seize 
the bridle, but receives a heavy blow from the 
clinched hand of the rider, which sends him, 
reeling backward. 

* Let him go !” 

The words ring out clearly, and the blow 
sounds on the ear with a heavily dead thud, at 
one and the same moment. As he hears that 
concentrated and sharp voice the serf forgets 
the stinging pain caused by the buffet. Well 
nigh could he have sworn those malely savage 
accents had issued from the lips of old Dimitry. 

He looks up at the doorway. % 

At last, the Countess has been awoken. Par- 
tially disrobed — as she had risen from the 
straw-couch spread for her by the wife of the 
priest —she is standing, there. Her hazel eyes 
seem to burn, as though they had been coals of 
fire, but the bloom of life has entirely quitted 
her cheeks, They are as bluely white as those 
of a corpse. ‘ 

What should the freedman care although he 
has heard her voice? His angry blood is 
seething in his veins, like the living current 
that boils through those of a madman in an un- 
governable access of frantic passion. Shaking 
out the rein fiercely, and smiting the mare with 
his clinched fist, he gallops on. She seems 
both to know and to answer his need. 

: Every cur in Viborg has been roused from its 
sleep. 

They are close upon the flying heels of Zaida. 
The very air is hideous with that wild yelping 
and baying which is surely unneeded to quicken 
her pace. She disappears up the plain stretch 
of the long street, like an unchained whirlwind. 

“* Saddle the horses—Podatchky !” 

“Which of them will the mistress ride ?” 

“ That of Mailowitz !” 

A cruel smile curves her bleached lip as she, 
then, re-enters the dwelling of the Pope of 
Viborg. In less than five minutes she had 
again quitted it, and herself and Podatchky are 
already mounted to pursue their road. 





CHAPTER XXII.—THE HONOR OF A RASCAL—A 
NEW LOCALITY—UNBLEACHED BUT CLEAN— 
RIPENING INTO A SAINT—DOING DUTY FOR 
THREE—THE DREAM OF BOYHOOD AND DREAM- 
LESSNESS OF AGE—WHOSE VOICE I8 IT !—THE 
RED RIGHT HAND AND THE SAVIOR. 


So GRADUALLY but surely, had the silent 
dignity of Fiodorowna’s demeanor imposed 
itself upon the scoffing lawlessness of the Ser- 
vian, Basili, that he had not altogether com- 
plied with the instructions of the purchaser of 
his service, in her treatment. 

Paul Dimitry had commanded him to treat 
her, in every respect, as he would a serf. 

It has been seen, that, at first, he had done 
so. The man, may, however have had still 
left in him—although, it was but rarely called 
into evidence—some faint flavor of that God- 
head, whose breath is in all new human life. 
It may be debased, trampled on, degraded, but 
is very seldom entirely crushed out of the soul. 
At all events, he had relaxed in the contemptu- 
ous attempt to humble her. Her proud resigna- 
tion to Fate or Necessity—whichever it may be 
called—had convinced him that the attempt 
would be a futile one. What did he care? He 
left this work for his employer. Once, indeed, 
as he looked at her beauty, a sinister thought 
had crossed him. 

Grosnott held the pledge for that sum which 
he was to receive. 

What if he was to keep the woman, and 
seize upon Paul Dimitry when he came to 
Dareonia to claim her ? 

‘No f’ he muttered to himeelf as the thought 
was, at once, thrust away. “What Basili 
agrees to do, that, he does.” 
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It did not, anew, recur to him. 
They had arrived at—it will not do to call it 
his castle, although it was named so by the 
scattered serfs who lived, or the nomadic Tar- 
tars whv roamed at times in the hills and 
forests amid which it seemed to crouch—well ! 
it was a large log-fort, in which the Servian 
dwelt. In many points, it resembled the sta- 
tions in this country framed for the early occu- 
pancy of the Indian territory, when, but for the 
garrisons posted within them, the life of no 
white settler might fairly have {been counted at 
a day’s purchase. 

. Here was it, that they had arrived upon the 
preceding evening. Upon her leaving the 
drosc.xy, the Servian had, himself, conducted 
Madame de Chateaupers, with her child, and 
the wife of Mailowitz, to an inner room. 

Wearied out with his long day’s journey, 
which, considering the road—in many instances 
it might more properly be called, no road—over 
which they had traveled, was adapted to have 
exhausted the strength of a grown person, little 
Henri was buried in slumber. When the car- 
riage halted, he had not even stirred. Ifthe 
rougii jolting of the vehicle, for the last four or 
five versts, over the unevenly-rocky and root- 
seamed track, had not aroused him, why should 
this? Basili had himself carried him to the 
chamber, with considerably more gentleness 
than he had displayed on that very morning, in 
removing the boy and his mother from the 
droschky, at their temporary resting-place. 

A comfortable bed, with sheets, which al- 
though unbleached, were clean, occupied the 
whole of one side of the chamber. 

The Servian laid the child upon it. 

Then—pointing to a stove in the corner, 
opposite its head, he addressed the Countess. 

“If you require it—Fiodorowna! Ismaila can 
light a fire. There is wood.” 

He had pointed to a pile of dry pine-logs 
stacked behind the stove, and was, then, leav- 
ing the room, 

‘*Will you answer me one question—” com- 
menced the Countess, stopping suddenly. She 
knew not what name to address him by. 

“My name is Basili.” 

‘* May I ask it ?” 

““Why not—now ?” 

Madame de Chateaupers feels clearly all that 
he means by the careless stress which he has 
thrown upon the utterance of the last word. 
But she refuses to notice its more than cruel 
significance. Her noble eyes are fastened upon 
his with their quietly steady look. 

“When is it, you expect this man—Paul 
Dimitry—here ?” 

‘*On the morrow.” 

As he answers this, the Servian remains in 
front of her. - His glance might seem to be 
compelled by hers. He is awaiting her reply. 

None came. 

Turning from him, she slowly crosses to the 
bed, and seats herself upon it. She is beside 
her boy. 

Basili remained, gazing at her for several 
moments. The Conntess does not appear to 
notice him. Then, he leaves the apartment, 
muttering— 

“One might fancy she was the hawk and I 
the finch. Grosnott was an ass, I defile his 
mother.” He spat angrily before him, as he 
muttered this. “Might he not know that all 
Paul Dimitry does, must be mean and filthy. 
He only dares suck blood, like the vampire- 
bat. Ha! ha! By the devil’s horns, it seems 
I am growing in virtue or in stupidity. If it 
goes on, Black Basili may die a Pope yet, or 
ripen into a saint.” 

Early in the morning of that morrow, upon 
which the son, of that Ivan Dimitry who had 
owned her, was expected, Fiodorowna still 
sate, wakeful, upon her bed. 

After the Servian had left her, they had 
brought in food. She had endeavored to arouse 
the boy, but his fatigue refused to awake. 
Consequently, she had eaten sparingly, and 
drank some goat’s milk. Ismaila had balanced 
the account of the three with her own appetite. 
She had justified her vigorous style of feeding 
by one of the proverbial sayings of the class to 
which she had originally belonged, and to 
which there now seemed every chance of her 
returning. 

“The serf must eat, though the knout is be- 
hind his back.” 

On a table near the stove, stood the remains 
of the meal to which she had done such com- 
plete justice. No idea of removing it had 
occurred to the woman who had brought it to 
them. 

Through two long and narrow slits, in the 
wall of logs, the young light of the morning stole. 
It might have enabled a watcher, had there 
been one, to see that the boy’s head was pil- 
lowed upon the lap of his mother. The glad 
young dreams of the sleep of childhood were fan- 
ning his youthful heart with their laughing 
wings. He knew not that he has been torn 
away from his father. His parent’s soft hand 
lies gently upon his broad white forehead. It 
might seem to be peopling his boyish brain 
with every vision of love she had hoped for 
him, in days so shortly past, yet which seemed 
to her, so old. But, those fingers, now, lay 
there, still and rigid. They do not play with 
the child’s wreath of ripely brown curls, nor, do 
her lips frame tender and loving phrases to 
him, while they do so. 

At her feet, the form of Ismaila is curled up, 
like that of a huge cat. 

She is slumbering heavily. It is the dense, 
still sleep of the more aged. Rest — the 
thorough and almost dreamless rest that gen- 
erally comes with years—has blotted out from 
her mind, all the troubles and terrors and griefs 
and wailings of the past day. Tears still stain 
her withered cheeks. Possibly, they might not 
have done so, had not the command of her 
niece forbidden her the exhaustive speech with 
which she had been accustomed to quench her 
sorrow. But, a look of quietude has, neverthe- 
less, stolen over her wrinkled and leather-like 
features, although she does not dream. 

What are her dreamless quietutle, and that 








radiantly fair and boy-like beauty, when com- 
pared with the spiritual loveliness of the gra- 
ciously sorrowful head, whose eyes do not, even, 
look at them. 

They are raised, above, 

It might seem, they had pierced the heavy 
planking of the low roof, and traveled to that 
infinite sky which is the boundless footstool 
of Godhead. Their expression is such as the 
pencil of Guido, has, alone, given form and 
color to—the expression of a suffering saint— 
but of a saint, glorified by suffering. 

During the whole of the past night, she has 
been praying. Praying! and for what? That 
she may be justified in dying by her own hand, 
rather than abandon herself to the unholy em- 
brace of the man she loathes. She has no 
weapon. Pshaw! One of the pins her hair is 
fastened with—a‘mere bodkin, may do the work, 
in a determined hand. She believes she has 
heard the answer. It was, probably, the answer 
of her own heart. Yet, it may be questioned 
whether she is not right! Self-death cannot be 
so foul in the eyes of The Maker, as the pollu- 
tion of the mind and form he has shapen after 
his own image, only, a little lower than the 
angels. At any rate, with that answer, peace 
has descended upon her trouble. She is now 
happy—Yes! happy as the martyrs who devote 
themselves to the stake, rather than renounce 
the gracious creed in which they have learned 
to look, for eternal peace. 

What sound is it falling upon her ? 

A low whisper seems floating around the 
chamber. She hears her name. 

It is her husband’s voice. 

Does it not call to her—from Heaven ? 

“No! no!” 

She shakes her head, sadly, as the sudden 
fancy flushes her brow, and then fades from it. 

Henri—her Henri ia now vainly searching for 
her and their boy. 

Henri! How well does she recall the hour, in 
which he first taught her to call him by that 
dear name—even now, that memory flushes 
her cheek with the same crimson shame which 
then dyed it! Has she not through ut the past 
day and the preceding night been counting up 
his anguish and his sorrow? Has she not num- 
bered every tear of rage wept by his heart, and 
every wrathful wail which has been echoed 
from his soul. Her eyes fill with a suffusing 
moisture. They glisten like sapphires in the 
pale blush of the morning which is, already, 
scantily struggling into the gloom of the cham- 
ber. “Henri! Henri! Henri!” Will he ever 
again hear her syllable his name ? 

* Fiodorowna !” 

Aye! This time, she has heard it. 

It is a living voice—the voice of a friend! 
She is sure of that. It has come from the direc- 
tion of the door of her chamber. It is fastened 
without. What can she do? 

She dares only answer as she does. She is 
unable to rise, for dread of disturbing the slum- 
bering boy or Ismaila. 

“Yes! I am here.” 

Her voice has imitated the one she has heard. 
Both of them were low murmurs, different as 
they were in character. This resembles the 
delicate wail of the summer wind—that, the 
worn-out and hushing breath of the autumn 
hurricane. 

Some moments elapse, before she hears any- 
thing more. Then, the sound of the exterior 
bolt to her door, being cautiously and slowly 
pulled back, comes to her ears. 

After another pause, the door is carefully and 
quietly pushed toward her. At length it is 
widely enough opened for a man to pass. A 
figure enters the chamber. 

Even in the half-gloom which surrounds her, 
her eyes recognize it. 

Rough, grimy, soiled, his jacket torn from bis 
left shoulder, which is to: n and bleeding—pos- 
sibly, from the bite of + me animal—his red- 
dened knife, on which t):.: blood has not yet had 
time to dry, thrust in }.is belt, his eyeballs lit 
with a strange glare like those of a Nemesis, 
and his huge feet bared, her uncle stands before 
her. How he had come here, he was never 
able to tell. How he had entered the log-fortal- 
ice of the Servian, he is ignorant of. How he 
discovered the chamber of Fiodorowna, in 
which she and the boy were detained, she 
might probably imagine. Yet, even, in this, the 
cunning he must have displayed was marvelous, 
and the danger he had incurred, appalling. Of 
all this, he knows nothing, nor, indeed cared he 
to know. 

Throwing himself at the feet of his niece, 
waking both Ismaila and the boy, by the vio- 
lence of the movement with which he embraced 
and kissed her knees, he cries— 

“Thank me and St. Sergius—Fiodorowna 
Dimitry ! that you are saved.” 

“Hush! uncle”—she says, whisperingly— 
thinking that he was mad. 

‘“* What matters, who hears me ?” 

“They are coming. Conceal yourself be- 
neath the bed.” When she says this, she en- 
deavors to raise him to his feet, for a strange 
tumult is heard below, of which the sound 
reaching her is so vailed by distance and modi- 
fied by the thickness of the walls, she is unable 
to detect its meaning. Yet, even now, she 
thinks of his danger rather than her own, al- 
though her cheek becomes drawn and pinched 
as she adds, almost speaking to herself——“ this 
must be Paul Dimitry.” . 

“No! Cousin of Paul—it is not”—he says, 
raising his red right hand above his head defy- 
ingly. “I have sla‘n him.” 

Little Henri claps his hands joyously. 

“T am so glad—Uncle Mailowitz.” 

He strives to jump from the bed, and kiss 
the rough husband of Ismaila, but is clasped in 
the arms of his parent as she sinks upon the 
boards of the flooring, sobbing out— 

** Holy Mother of Jesus! pardon my weakness, 
that I dare thank theo.” 








Ar a recent party of Eugenie, the Prince 


I } selected ea his partner in the first quadrilie 
onneur « very pretty American, Miss Payne. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Posttrve and negative electricity are always 
developed in equal proportions from a battery. 


Romes, a Danish astronomer, who flourished 
in 1676, was the first person who discovered the 
velocity of light, which he calculated to be at the 
rate of 167,600 geographical miles per second. 


THE purest iron ores in the world are said to 
be those found in the Huronian rocks of Northern 
Michigan. These ores exist in immense quantities, 
and the beds cover a large extent of country. They 
belong to the red hematite species, but are associated 
in some places with magnetite, and in others with 
limonite, a result of the secondary action of meteoric 
and drainage waters on the other species. 


Back magnetic iron sands are found distribu- 
ted in greater or less abundance in numerous localities 
along the seaboard of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and, it is said, of some of the adjacent islands, The 
utilization of these abundant and widespread depos- 
its of an ore which is free from phosphorus and sul- 
phur, and may be obtained in a great degree of purity 
by the magnet, is a problem well worthy the atten- 
tion of metallurgists, and is already attracting con- 
siderable attention. 


As an indication of the intensity of the heat 
required in making pig-iron, we give the composition 
of the bottom of the furnace now constructing in 
Bagdad, a suburb of Terre Haute, Ind. The lowest 
layer is twelve inches of sand, next eight inches of 
Brazil fire-brick, then nine inches of sand, and lastly 
twenty-one inches of Shenango fire-brick. Impene- 
trable as this would seem, it will require renewal 
after being in use for two years, as the melted iron 
will find a way into or through it, 


Tue boring-rod is one of the most potential 
tools of foreign scientific engineers. Our coal-miners 
as yet know nothing at all about it. Artesian wells, 
a few years ago, did not exceed a foot in diameter. 
At Passy, a suburb of Paris, an artesian well, three 
feet six inches in diameter, was sunk not long ago, 
and completed with a diameter of two feet four 
inches. But, according to the Exposition report of 
Mr. D’Aligney, shafts of ten, twelve and fourteen feet 
in diameter are now bored with the same facility, and 
they have all the advantage which complete com- 
mand of water can give over the slow, laborious, 
costly and dangerous man-sunk shafts in common 
use. 


Me. Rosert Scort, of the Royal Institution, 
London, in a recent lecture on meteorology said that 
when the clouds lie low on the hills it is a sign of 
rain, for the air near the ground must then be largely 
saturated with moisture. Very bright, clear weather, 
making very distant hills plainly visible, is also a sign 
of rain, for when the air is dry it contains more dust 
and haze. As the vapor condenses, it first attaches 
itself to the fine particles of dust, and by rendering 
them heavier causes them to sink to the ground, A 
fine starlight night in otherwise rainy weather is a 
sign that it will probabiy begin to rain again next 
morning. 


Tue Telegraph Journal, discussing the nature 
of the electric force which is applied to the Atlantic 
cable, says: The battery which operates the Atlantic 
cable telegraph is composed of five cells, Each cell is 
composed of a glass tumbler, a small disk of sheet 
copper, and a similar one of zinc, a few pellets of 
sulphate of copper and moist sawdust filling the 
tumblers. This is all. It has nosmell. A spoonful 
of water upon the sawdust now and then is all it 
needs for support. It seems insignificant and power- 
less, yet does its work efficiently and well. The 
French cable uses only seven such cells, although 
twice as long as the other. 


In general outline, the organization and plan 
of operations of the scientific exploring expedition, 
which sailed for Brazil on the 23d of June, under the 
patronage of the Cornell University, are as follows: 
The party consists of two professors and nine students 
of the University. Professor Hartt, the director and 
originator of the enterprise, has twice visited the 
region which it is now proposed scientifically to ex- 
plore ; was the geologist of the Thayer expedition 
under Professor Agassiz, and is well acquainted with 
the manners, customs, and languages of South 
America. Professor Prentiss, who accompanies the 
expedition in the capacity of botanist, is well versed 
in his science. In the Cornell Zra Professor Hartt 
says that the object he thus desires to accomplish is 
“to educate in the field, in the tropics, in actual con- 
tact with nature,” the large class of students in his 
department, and to make them practical naturalists, 
Also, he desires to collect such specimens of all de- 
partments of nature as shall enable him, assisted by 
his pupils, to publish in a few years a series of valu- 
able scientific papers, and, moreover, to enlarge the 
museum of natural history and geology at his univer- 
sity. In connection with these objects is the philo- 
logical one of obtaining materials for a lexicon and 
grammar of the Tupi language, the dialect of the Tupi- 
nambas, or Brazilian Indians, The party will land at 
Para, remain there for a time, and afterward separate 
into small companies, who will pursue their investi- 
gations alone, It is expected that the expedition will 
be engaged in its labors for about six months. 








BUDDHA A CHRISTIAN SAINT. 


Tue most curious mistakes sometimes occur, 
but we recall none so strange as one mentioned by 
Professor Max Muller in a recent lecture on “ The 
Migration of Fables.’ According to this eminent 
authority, the founder of Buddhism—a religion that 
has endured for 2,400 years, that even now numbers 
455,000,000 adherents, and that teaches a morality 
second only to that of Christianity—has received, 
under another name, and, of course, through ignor- 
ance, the highest honors of the Roman and Greek 
churches, and stands on their calendars as a regularly 
canonized saint. This is the story : Jobannes Demas- 
cennes, a famous Christian theologian and contro- 
versial writer, passed his youth in the household of 
Almonsur, where his father held a position of trust. 
Here his mind became stored with Eastern lore. In 
after life he wrote a treatise on Christian morals, in 
the form of a -“ -¥ novel, the history of Balaam 
and Josaphat. he latter was represented as a 
yo prince, of whom it had been predicted that he 
would embrace Christianity and become a devotee. 
To prevent this, his father endeavored to seclude him 
from all know of human misery or evil, and to 
attach him entirely to the pursyit of pleasure. But 
at length the young prince took three drives, in which 
he saw old age, sickness, and death. The result of 
these discoveries was the transformation of the young 
man of pleasure into a pious hermit. A literal age 
mistook the romance for a history, and the hero for a 
and as such he was accepted by the 





real 
Fastern and Western churches, by both of which he 








was canonized. In the Greek church the festival of 
St. Josaphat is celebrated on the 16th of August ; in 
the Church of Rome on the 27th of November. Nor 
were the churches very far wrong; the | of 
omaehet was @ true one—or, at least, is that of 
Buddha as given in the sacred books of the Buddhist 
religion, with which, in the Arabic translation, doubt- 
less, Johannes was familiar ; and the highest honors 
of the church have been conferred on many less 
wortby than this old Indian moralist. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Povaukeepsie had a balloon race on the 
Fourth. 


Ir is estimated that one-fifth of the meat 
supply of Paris is veal. 


A man in Bremen has made a figure of a 
woman which can talk. 


Troy street railways are to have two palace 
drawing-room excursion cars, 


Sewinc-macnines are to be introduced in 
the national schools of Ireland. 


Tuere is but one physician in Terre Haute, 
Ind., who has resided there since 4840. 


Two ctrts near Carlinville, Illinois, have 
taken a contract to cut fifty cords of wood, 


In the last election in Washington Terri- 
tory, fifteen women voted in Thurston County, 


A state breakfast was given on the lawn 
of Windsor Castle on Friday, the 24th of June, 


Tur Maine Democrats nominated their can- 
didate for Governor in Portland on the 28th ult, 


Tur subscription lists in France to the Vol- 
taire monument have been signed by 205,000 persons, 


Tue Grand Lodge of colored Masons of 
oe was in session at Kalamazoo on the 27th 


Tuere is not a single white land-bird or 
quadruped in Europe, except the Arctic or Alpine 
species. 


Tennesske has reduced its poll-tax from 
as & fifty cents. It is all appropriated to the 
schools, 


Tue steamer Natchez has just made the 
pene time recorded between New Orleans and St. 
uis. 


Tue coal miners at Ottumwa, Iowa, are on 
a strike for five cents per bushel—the owners offering 
iour cents. 


Tue “ Christian Woman’s Union,” composed 
S “oy beiles, is to economize in dress for the Pope’s 
D 


Two companies are now fighting for the 
a to build a railroad across lowa, between Sioux 
City and Dubuque, 


A sincie house in Indianapolis sold, during 
the last nine months, the enormous number of 33,000 
of McGuffey’s spellers. 


A uvumorovs colored man lectured the other 
evening in Indianapolis, on the subject : ‘‘ The white 
element in our midst,”’ 


Tue Diocesan Convention of the Episcopa 
Church in Wisconsin have increased the salary of 
Bishop Armitage to $4,000, 


Tue Sultan of Turkey has granted about six 
hundred acres of land near Jaffa, free from land tax, 
for a Jewish model farm. 


Tuere is a boy in Sullivan County, Pa., 
three months old, who weighs forty pounds. He 
weighed twenty-eight popnds at birth. . 

Tue Halifax “ Reporter” says the flag of 
the New Dominion is pretty, “‘ although some persons 
are inclined to think it too ioreign-looking, 


A coupe at Fort Dodge. Ind., wanting a 
divorce, the woman consented that the man should 
whip her before witnesses. The dodge succeeded, 


Wits Pewn’s first charter of liberties 


founding Pennsylvania, dated April 25th, 1682, has 
been found among some private papers in England. 


Ware digging a well in De Kalb County, 
Ind., a few days ago, Joseph Atwater dug up $850 
worth of old silverware fifteen feet below the surface, 


Tue fence of a graveyard in Pennsylvania 
bears an inscription in large white letters, “Use 
Jones’s bottied ale, if you would keep out of here.” 


At Bestock, Gormenz, is anchored one of 
the oldest ships afloat, the Barossa, built in England, 
and which formed part of the fleet which took Napo- 
leon to St. Helena. 


Tue Petersburg “Index” insists that the 
harvest just secured in Virginia is the most bountiful 
of all during the past ten years. The crop reached 
maturity a week earlier than usual. 


Tue dry- s merchants of Terre Haute 
have capped the climax in the way of street advertis- 
ing, bringing into requisition a band of music, fol- 
lowed by ten threshing-machines, 


Vienna had, at the beginning of the year : 
Roman Catholice, 545,506; Jews, 40,230; Lutherans, 
16,767; Church of Geneva, 2,673; other Christians, 
2,297 ; Mohammedans, 12 ; “ Free-thinkers,” 21 ; “ no 
religion,” 7; Rationalist, 1 


Tne present collegiate year of the State 
University at Bloomington, Ind., closed on the 30th 
ult. The address before the literary societies was de- 
livered by General John A. Logan, and the baccalau- 
reate sermon by the Rev. C. Nutt, D.D, 


THE project of a State asylum in Minnesota 
for soldiers’ orphans is broached, the sum needed 
being twenty-five thousand dollars, and the plan being 
tor the amount br subscription. The town giving 
most is to have the location oi the institution. 


Tue sarracenia plant is the new French 
remedy for the sma'l-pox. It has been used in this 
country for many years by homeopathic and eclectic 
physicians, with success. If administered early it 
obviates the principal symptoms of variola, and even 
at a later day greatly mitigates them, 

Detaware Cotecr, Maryland, is once more 
thoroughly organized, and on @ more | ge = basis 
than ever before. Its buildings an unds are in 
complete order—it has a vested f of probably 
$90,000—libraries of 15,000 volumes, and a splendid 
collection of philosophical appaiatus. 


Tur St. Joseph (Mo.) “ Herald ” of a recent 
date mentions that harvesting fall wheat has com- 
menced in that Magne LI . adds : r< Although . 
straw is generally short, the grain ex 
plump, the head faa and the yield very sit. Spring 
wheat does not look quite so promising. Corn, 
rye, barley, and all vegetable products look well, 
there is every prospect of an abundant season.”’ 


A geyurne Texas tarantula wes, captaned 
on Vine street, Cincinnati, near the fruit by the 
post-office, on the 27th ult., and safely sealed 
up in a glass jar, was exhibited on to the 
wondering gaze of many who had never before seen 
a spider of such enormous proportigns. It is sup- 
posed his tarantulaship was concealed in a cluster of 
bananas, and thus obtained a free passage from his 
Soutbern home. 














































































































TION. AMOS T, ACKERMAN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


THE COMING MAN. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tae Chinese quarter of San Francisco resem- 
bles, and at the same time is unlike, the por- 
tion of the city where John does not reside. 
The peculiar architecture of the cities of the 
great empire are almost unknown in California, 
es the Chinese immigrant conforms very gene- 
rally to the American models in house build- 
ing. He prefers to take a house ready-made, 
vather than to build on his own account ; most 
of the edifices in San Francisco occupied by the 
Chinese were built by Americans, and then sold 
or leased to the natives of Cathay. And thus 
it happens that in general appearance the Chi- 
nese quarter of San Francisco is not particularly 
outlandish. But the details of the scene are 
different. Signs in Chinese and English catch 
the eye everywhere, and people in Chinese gar- 
ments are walking about, or engaged at their 
avocation, The language spoken is emphatic- 
ally Oriental, and it would not always be easy 
for an American to make himself understood. 

The sign which John hangs out most fre- 
quently to attract American eyes is the one 
announcing that he takes in washing. He takes 
more kindly to house and laundry work than 
his masculine rivals who come from Europe, 
and one of the first resorts of a Chinese with- 
out capital is to the washing-tub and its acces- 
sories. All over San Francisco one can see 
signs announcing that Hop Wo, or Cum Sing, 
or Hong Lei, takes in washing. He does not 
say washing and ironing, but washing alone, 
though he does his ironing as faithfully as any- 
thing else. He does not take the trouble, as 
Eastern laundresses sometimes do, to announce 
that he does his work promptly ; he will have 
it ready at the time agreed upon, and he sup- 
poses that his customer is aware of this fact. 
When business is dull, he goes from house to 
house, canvassing for work, and so well does 
he doit, that many people in San Francisco give 
all their laundry work to the Chinese, and will 
not intrust it to anyone else. When a washer- 
man is fresh from China, it is necessary to 
instruct him in the value of buttons, of which 
he is inclined to be careless. But when once 
instructed concerning their importance, he is 
pretty certain to remember. 

In front of Mr. Hong Lei’s establishment, 
where washing is taken in, there is generally a 
collection of tubs and other articles standing 
in the open street. The tub is of the 
American pattern, as John finds it easier to 
buy than to import. A solemn-visaged Celes- 
tial bends freyuently over the tub, and works 
faithfully from morning till night. Smaller 
tubs are at hand, and in them may be seen the 
clubs with which the washerman pounds all 
garments whose dirt is refractory. All this 
work is performed by the men; the women 
have their household duties to occupy their 
time, and very often one of them may be seen 
currying her child on her shoulders, as shown 
in the picture. Most of the Eastern matronr 
carry infants on their backs or shoulders, after 
the manner of the American Indians, and some 
writers have professed to discover in this a 
proof of the assertion that the Indians came 
originally from Asia. 

When permitted to do so, the Chinese resi- 
dents of San Francisco will appropriate portions 





of the street for the erection of shanties or 
sheds, which they build against the sides of the 
more permanent buildings. They are not care- 
ful to. keep the streets clean, and in hot 
weather the passageways in the Chinese quar- 
ter have an odor somewhat resembling the 
famous smells of the city of Cologne. The 
Chinese notions about neatness are consider- 
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ably unlike those of the Occidentals. Certain 
things which would utterly shock a New Yorker 
would be considered as nothing by an inhabit- 
ant of Pekin. The habits of the empire have 
been brought to San Francisco, and the prac- 
tice of street-sweeping and gutter-cleaning is 
more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 
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D MONTGOMERY STREETS, POUGHEEEPSIL, N. Y. 


| which its citizens may well 


In Christian countries, those who go to the 
churches to pray are accustomed to offer their 
petitions verbally, or they remain silent waile 
the prayers are offered by the priest. But the 
Chinese have a practical way of printing or 
painting their prayers on paper or wood, and 
hanging them upon the walls of the temple. 
The written prayer is supposed to be as effica- 
cious as the spoken one, and, according to the 
Chinese idea, it has an advantage of perma- 
nence, as it is undergoing constant repetition 
as long as it is hanging where it can be seen. 
The same principle is carried out in the prayer- 
mill, heretofore described, where the prayers 
are attached to the spokes of a wheel, which is 
turned by the wind or by hand. Every revolu- 
tion of the wheel counts for a repetition of each 
prayer. The prayers are of various kinds, and 
have a direct reference to the present or future 
prosperity of the one who offers them. Some 
of them refer to harvests, some to successful 
speculations, and some to the health of the 
maker, or of his family. It is said that profes- 
sional robbers in China frequently invoke bless- 
ings upon their business, and ask the gods to 
protect them in their efforts to turn their dis- 
honest pennies. Sometimes they promise to 
devote a portion of their gains to the erection 
of temples which shall be dedicated to the gods 
who favor them. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


THE splendid fountain now being erected at 
the junction of Market and Montgomery streets, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, as a Soldiers’ Memo- 
rial, is, without exception, the most unique 
structure of its kind we have yet seen. In 
magnitude, elegance, and novelty, it will take 
| the lead of soldiers’ monuments. 
| The fountain is of iron, standing twenty-eight 
| feet in height from the base to the top jet, and 

weighs twelve tons. It stands in the centre 
| of a circular reservoir, and comprises an octa- 
gonal base appropriately inscribed, surmounted 
by a central standard, around which are four 
Tritons, life size, blowing shells, from which 
spout jets of water. Upon this standard is the 
main basin, eight-sided and ornamented hand- 
somely. It is about twelve or fourteen feet 
| above the base, and twenty-four feet in diame- 
| ter. From each corner protrudes a cannon 
which ejects fine spray, surmounted by an Ame- 
rican eagle. From the centre of this basin rises 
another standard, made in imitation of marine 
plants and surrounded by huge storks, which 
supports a second basin nine and a half feet in 
diameter. A female figure holding the jet 
crowns the whole, but this will be replaced by 
a figure of a soldier as soon as one can be cast. 
The water spouts from the central jet, and falls 
| in spray into the upper basin, over the brim of 
| which it runs into the lower one, and finds its 
| wayin turn from this through the ornamental 
| figures at the corners, in graceful streams to 
the reservoir at the base. 
The structure is now all in position, and the 
| workmen are putting on the finishing touches 
preparatory to its public exhibition. The foun- 
tain will be an ornament to Poughkeepsie, of 
be proud, and 








Dutchess County will not be behind any of its 
| Betyabees te the beautiful memorial structure 
in honor of its dead soldiers. The idea of a 
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fountain is not altogether an original one with 
the committee, as there is an elegant one in one 
of the public squares of Paris, dedicated to the 
memory cf the soldiers of France. It is, how- 
ever, new in this country, and combines the 
useful and the ornate with the tribute to the 
martyrs of patrotism in a manner that will 
make it a treasure to the people of the city and 





On Thursday, June 16th, Amos T. Ackerman, 
a resident of Georgia, was nominated by Presi- 
dent Grant to be the Attorney-General of the 
United States, in place, of Mr. Hoar, resigned. 
He is a native of New Hampshire, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, and about forty-six years 
of age. He removed to Georgia before he ob- 
tained his majority, and studied law in the 
office of J. McPher- 
son Berrier, an ex- 
U. 8. Senator, and also 
President Jackson’s At- 
torney-General. He 
has been one of the 
leading lawyers in the 
South, but had never 
held public office until 
appointed by President 
Grant U. 8. Attorney 
for the District of 
Georgia, about eight 
months ago. He was 
formerly a Whig, but 
since the war has been 
identified with the 
Union party in the 
South, 

During the war, al- 
though a Union man, 
he was forced into the 
Confederate army, and 
served on the staff of 
General Toombs, whom 
he defended in his 
celebrated court-mar- 
tial case in 1864. He 
served in the rebel 
army for a period of 
eighteen months. He 
is married, has three 
children, and resides 
at Elberton, Ga, 

His first political 
distinction was in the 
late Constitutional Con- 
vention of Georgia. He 
was the principal fram- 
er of the present State 
Constitution. He was 
subsequently the elec- 
tor atlarge on the Grant 
and Colfax Presiden- 
tial ticket. He was 
one of the earliest and 
stanchest friends of 
equal and _ political 
rights to all men, and 
has been several times 
the President 
and Congressional 
Committees, as an 
earnest advocate for 
the admission of Geor- 
gia and its representa- 
tion in Congress. 

Mr. Ackerman’s nom- 
ination was confirmed 
by the Senate a few 
days after its submis- 
sion by the President. 


before 





TRIO 
OF AMERICAN 
HUMORISTS. 
“Mark Twain.’’ 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, 
more familiarly known 
in the literary world as 
**Mark Twain,” occu- 
pies one of the highest 
positions among Ameri- 
can humorists, and no 
man is more deserv- 
ing of success than 
he. 

His brief career—for 
he is still a young man 
—has been a most 
singularly varied one, 
and belongs to that 
class which cannot be 
described without the 
assistance of adven- 
tures, dangerous oc- 
cupations, Darrow ¢s- 
capes, and incidents 
that live only in an at- 
mosphere of wit. 

He appears to have 
yeen closely allied to the Arabs, for many 
places have known him as a resident, yet few 
have been able to retain him long. He was 
born in Florida, Monroe County, Mo., Novem- 
ber, 1835. He has an invincible antipathy to 
autobiographies, when he figures in them. 

The serious part of his history, he acknow- 
ledges, consists in the one solitary and unpoet- 
ical fact that he has earned his own living, with- 
out the least assistance from anybody, ever 
since he was fourteen years old—and has had 
a kind of a lively skirmish to do it,too. The 
world has treated him well, and he sees no 
reason why he should inflict upon it a personal 


biography. 

In his writings and lectures he depends on 
nothing coarse, and makes no attack on the 
syntax of his mother tongue to produce laugh- 
ter. His wit is inherent, and it bubbles out as 


strongly in private life as when accommodating 
itself to the guidance of the pen. His success 





THE COMING MAN, 











has been rapid, and truly deserved. In his 
present position as an editor of the Buffalo 
(N. ¥.) Express, he continues to exercise those 
qualities that have rendered him an agreeable 
and accomplished gentleman, a warm and last- 
ing friend, an attractive journalist, and a pleas- 
ing humorist. 


“ Josh Billings.” 


The philosophical, scientific and moral sug- 
gestions that have been running through the 
newspapers of this and other countries under 
the above name, have an identity and freshness 
that make one long for the acquaintance of 
the author. Mr. Henry G. Shaw has for many 
years past been a hardworking man. His writ- 
ings have the unusual characteristic, that, if 
given to the world in correct orthography, they 
would lose none of their originality nor sparkle. 
It isthe idea that causes explosions of laugh- 
ter, and a good humorist will never sacrifice a 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








chant, farmer, auctioneer, and rea]. estate 
agent ; have taken the chances generally, and, 
in turn, been taken by the chances. I have 
never been rich, and never expect to be. I am 
married, and have been successfully so for 
twenty-five years. I have one wife, and two 
daughters. Both daughters have followed my 
example, and are married. My first efforts in a 
literary raid began May, 1861. It lasted for one 
year, and was an innocent failure. Broke out 
again in May, 1863, when I wrote my virgin 
essay over the nom de plume of ‘ Josh Billings.’ 
Since that time have uttered a good deal scrib- 
bling. I am ofa reverential temperament, and 
have great faith in everything, except the hu- 
man species.” 

Mr. Shaw’s literary ventures have been very 
successful, whatever he may say to the con- 
trary, and few writers for the press receive so 
many of the compliments of ‘‘ copying.” Dur- 
ing the greater part of last winter he suffered 





striking point for an uncommon arrangement 
of letters. 

Mr. Shaw informs us that if “any man wants 
to find out just how much there really is of him, 
let him sit down deliberately, and undertake to 
add himself up. He will find that he amounts 


to a dreadful small sum. 

“T was born April 21, 1818; am fifty-two 
years old; am six feet and three inches in 
depth, and not so wide. I was born in Berk- 
shire County, Mass. My father was aamember 
of Congress, in 1820, from this district. I joined 
the world when I was fifteen years old, by emi- 
grating as far West as the suburbs of civiliza- 
tion, and lived for twenty-five years more fa- 
miliar with Indian trails than I was with the 
catechism. I am familiar with all the vicissi- 
tudes of border life, and can tell, in the wildex 
ness, what tree will make shingles, by looking 
at it. Have been a steamboat captain on the 
Western waters; drover, noisy politician, mer- 











severely with catarrhal fever, which interfered 
greatly with his work. He, like Mr, Clemens, 
is a first-class companion. 


“ Petroleum V. Nasby, P. M.” 


David Ross Locke was born in Putnam 
County, N. Y., in 1833. He learned the print- 
er’s trade in Cortlandt, N. Y., in every branch 
of which he is a proficient workman. Going to 
the West when still'a young man, he passed 
through all the gradations of his profession as 
local and associate editor in cities of the West. 
While writing for the papers on which he was 
employed, many gems of humor dropped from 
his pen, which went the rounds of the press. 
About the year 1852, he became editor and 
part proprietor of a paper in Plymouth, O., 
when he published a series of satirical articles, 
in which social follies were held up to ridicule. 
In 1862, he commenced publishing his famous 
‘“*Nasby” letters, which soon became the most 














AN AFTERNOON STREET SCENE IN THE CHINESE QUARTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.,—FROM A 
SPECIAL ARTIST. 


striking political articles of the hour, giving 
his paper a national fame. In 1866, he assumed 
editorial charge of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, a 
position he still occupies. He has published 
three volumes of his letters — ‘* Nasby,” ‘‘ Swing- 
in’ Round the Circle,” and “ Ekkoes from Ken- 
tucky "—and sundry political pamphlets. His 
intellectual and social qualities are first-class. 
He is a public-spirited citizen, and a sound and 
successful business man, 








CHINESE AMONG THE 
YANKEES, 

Tue “‘Coming Man” has suddenly appeared 
in a way and region rendering his advent 
peculiarly noteworthy. 

The arrival of Chinamen as regular factory- 
laborers among the New England hills, to 
replace the strikers for higher wages, may well 
excite uncommon in- 
terest. The Chinese 
problem, no longer 
confined to the Paci- 
fic coast, is in the way 
of finding a solution 
in the Land of the 
Puritans, It is well 
that a question of such 
magnitude and deli- 
cacy should be tested 
under fair conditions, 
among considerate and 
careful men like the 
present employers. The 
result will probably be 
not less remarkable, 
though in a widely 
different way, than the 
Landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth 
Rock—considering the 
Chinamen and _ the 
Puritans simply as 
pioneers of multitudes 
from opposite sections 
of the globe. 

Concurring _state- 
ments from several 
sources indicate that 
the experiment is prov- 
ing satisfactory alike 
to employers and em- 
ployés—the former ap- 
pearing satisfied with 
the skill and industry 
of their new laborers, 
and the latter delight- 
ed with treatment 
contrasting strongly 
with their rough usage 
in California. “Ah 
Sing ” and his seventy- 
four associates have 
quickly shown their 
readiness in business, 
while their  intelli- 
gence and conduct are 
strengthening the fa- 
vorable impression 
made by their tact and 
industry at the North 
Adams _ shoe - factory. 
These immigrants were 
selected at San Fran- 
cisco, in reference to 
heaith, intelligence, 
and general character. 
The ages range from 
eighteen ta _ thirty— 
the foreman, Ah Sing. 
being just twenty-one 
—having spent three 


THE 


years in California, 
during which he has 
acquired English 


enough for ordinary 
conversation and for 
reading, besides be- 
coming a member of 
the Methodist Church. 
The movement, there- 
fore, starts under fair 
auspices on both sides 
—with employers and 
laborers; and in a 
region where intellec- 
tual and religious in- 
struction can be more 
readily diffused among 
the new-comers, than 
could be the case in 
miserable city slums, 
in railroad shanties, 
or in the old negro- 
quarters on Southern 
plantations. 

On the whole, judg- 
ing by the effect pro- 
duced on manufactur- 
ers and others in New 
England, by the bold 
and sagacious move- 
ment of Sampson & 








SKETCH BY OUR 


; Co., in inaugurating this new feature in Yankee 


| 


labor, it seems not improbable there will be 
twenty thousand of the Celestials employed 
in New England factories before the close of 
another year. We express no opinion on the 
merits of the case, when we give the reason 
assigned by employers for this course—those 
employers contending that it is a measure of 
self-defense against the alleged over-rigid, if 
not dictatorial, rules and demands of working- 
men’s associations. 

The lesson taught by this experiment in a 
region where such an event was least looked 
for till very lately, gives rise to many reflec- 
tions besides those connected with our labor 
market as affected by Chinese immigration— 
including the moral, political, and religious in- 
fluences inseparable therefrom. Large as is 
the European influx, averaging now three hun- 
dred thousand a year, it would be quickly 
thrown in the shade by the multitudes that 
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China could spare us from her overflowing popu- 
lation of three or four hundred miliions. Hu- 
mane treatment and very moderate wages 
would quickly bring to our shores swarms of 
men better fitted to appreciate and benefit by 
our institutions than the dregs of cities that 
have hitherto figured largely among the Chinese 
immigrants. 

Regretting anything that may even tempo- 
rarily disturb our own mechanics and working- 
men, we know too well the energy, versatility 
and enterprise of the Yankee character, to be- 
lieve that the influx of the Orientals can seri- 
ously injure those classes of our countrymen. 
The men thrown out of work will probably 
“ strike ” into co-operative or,sanizations, either 
for transacting business “on their own hook ” 
in their present locations, or in going West as 
colonies in pursuit of greater comfort and in- 
dependence—which latter objects are within 
reach of well-directed enterprise—in vast re- 
gions inviting millions upon millions of settlers. 
The workmen superseded by these Chinamen 
at North Adams, for instance, could quickly 
organize a colony and establish a flourishing 
village in a region where good land may either 
be bought for a trifle, or obtained without cost 
under our beneficent Homestead law. That 
such co-operative organizations will be formed, 
we do not doubt; and believing that persons 
thrown out of their old employment by this new 
state of things will, ere long, profit by the al- 
ternatives here mentioned, we do not mourn 
greatly at a change which, though temporarily 
inconvenient, will result beneficially to those 
who are now annoyed by disturbance of their 
customary avocations. . 

We all may as well make up our minds to 
meet the state of things now dawning in refer- 
ence to Chinese immigration. Population and 
labor, superabundant in China, will find its 
greatest outlet on this continent, as surely as 
water finds its level. Now that treaty regula- 
tions are formed between that country and this, 
the current of immigration, though measurably 
dammed for awhile by shameful maltreatment 
in California, will flow with a resistless and in- 
creasing tide to our shores. It would be like 
quarreling with Fate to resist it; and our duty 
to regulate and improve what we cannot avert. 
The history of China indicates that there is 
among her people much that is worthy of pro- 
found consideration among the most civilized 
nations. A people who have kept together for 
thousands of years, while all others in the world 
have suffered disruptions or national extinction, 
must have much in their social, moral, and 
political condition that is worthy of attention 
and respect. With all their idolatrous notions 
(which, by-the-by, turn largely on reverence for 
ancestry), their respeet for the teachings of 
Confucius, show they possess qualities encour- 
aging for Christian philanthropists to labor in 
their improvement here—an improvement that 
may be rendered doubly blest through a reflex in- 
fluence on the Chinese at home. Very certainly 
we shall not impress them with a strong regard 
for our religious exhortations, unless we show 
that we ourselves are influenced by Christian 
kindness and justice. In connection with our 
proposed Civil Service Law, aiming at securing 
proper men for office, it may be appropriately 
recollected just now that a similar regulation 
bas pravailed in China for about two thousand 
years—education and some other qualifications 
being required as characteristics in aspirants 
for offices and honors. And in this connection 
we may inquire, where is the nation that has 
the rudiments of education so generally, so uni- 
versally, diffused among its people as China— 
it being almost impossible to find a Chinaman 
who cannot read and write? attainments in 
which, as a people, they are actually in advance 
of nearly every nation in the world. 

Here, then, is material inviting cultivation 
from all well-wishers of the human race. The 
vast numbers, and general intelligence, and 
tractable character of these people furnish in- 
ducements and facilities for moral afd religious 
education which may well inspire missionary 
societies for fresh efforts among ‘the hea- 
then,” as the Chinese are styled, in common 
with other nations professing not the Christian 
faith ; while humanely-disposed people gener- 
ally, with or without religious or sectarian pur- 
poses, may be stimulated to aid in impressing 
them with the lights of modern progress in 
matters of practical character connected with 
their social and political position as members 
of the Great Republic. Hence, the introduc- 
tion of these Orientals in New England may 
well be viewed as the most important feature 
in our relations with the natives of the ‘*Cen- 
tral Flowery Kingdom.” 








Bextnp THe Scenes.—A Vienna paper gives 
an amusing account of the refreshments which the 
singers at the opera there are in the habit of taking 
between the acts to keep their voices.in good order. 
Each singer, it appears, has his or her own peculiar 

The Swedish tenor, Labatt, takes “two 
salted cucumbers ” for a dose, and declares that this 
vegetable is the best ‘cing in the world for strength- 
ening the voice, and giving it “the true metallic 
ring.” ‘The other singers, however, do not seem to 
be of this opinion. Sontheim takes a pinch of snuff 
and drinks cold lemonade ; Wachtel eats the yolk of 
ap beaten up with sugar; Steger, “the most 
corpaient of tenors,” drinks the “ brown juice of the 


gambrinus ;” Walter, cold, black coffee ; Niemann, 
cham ’; and Tichatchok, mulled claret. Fer: 
enczy, tenor, smokes one or two cigars, which his 

regard as so much poison. so Braun- 
Brini 





COLERIDGE A PLAGIARIST. - 


Aux readers of Coleridge will remember his 
noble ode to Mont Blanc, beginning with the line— 


“ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning sun?” 


Until this time Coleridge has been credited with this 
poem ; but now there appears a writer in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music who gives a translation of a poem 
by Friederike Brun, beginning with this stanza : 

Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden Tannenhains 
Erblick’ ich bebend dich, Scheitel der Ewigkeit, 
Blendender Gipfel, von dessen Hohe 

Ahnend mein Geist ins Unendliche schwebet ! 


In the English version Brun’s verses are thus 


given: 
CHAMOUNI AT SUNRISE. 


From the deep shadow of the still fr groves 
Trembling I look to thee, eternal height! 

Thou dazzling summit, from whose top my soul 
Floats, with dimmed vision, to the infinite. 


Who sank in earth’s firm lap the pillars deep 
Which hold through ages thy vast pile in place? 
Who reared on high, in the clear ether’s vault, 
Lofty and strong, thy ever radiant face? 


Who ponred you forth, ye mountain torrents wild, 
Down thundering from eternal winter’s breast! 
And who commanded, with almighty voice, 

“* Here let the stiff’ning billows find their rest ” ? 


Who points to yonder morning star his path? 
Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal frost? 
To whom, in awful music, cries thy stream, 

O wild Arveiron ! in fierce tumuit tost ? 


Jehovah ! God! burst from the crashing ice, 

The avalanche thunders down its steeps the call— 
Jehovah ! rustle soft the bright tree tops, 

Whisper the silver brooks that murmuring fall. 

The translator appends a note, in which he remarks 
that “it is very evident that Coleridge got the best 
part of his hymn to Mont Blanc from the piece trans- 
lated above. His friend who edited the “ Table 
Talk” admits that he was largely indebted to it, 
although excusing him from the charge of plagiarism 
on the somewhat singular ground that the obligation 
is too evident to be concealed. 








Tae Last Western Wonper.—A wonderful 
discovery has just been made about six miles west of 
Dubuque, Iowa, which consists of a cave of immense 
dimensions and magnificent go usness and beauty. 
While mining for lead ore, a Mr. Rice made the dis- 
jemi f in opening a narrow passage, which he fol- 
lowed about seven hundred feet, leading into a large 
room, commnected by a narrow p with many 
others, which he followed a distance of about one 
tnousand feet, where the cave seemed to terminate. 
He afterward sunk a shaft of thirty feet deep, inter- 
secting the cave near its termimation, and he and his 
party of five descended and entered another narrow 
assage of about one hundred feet, where it expands 
Ito a large hallof one hundred feet long, forty or fifty 
feet wide, and from ten to fifteen feet high, and orna- 
mented with stalactites of great beauty, the roof, 
like a miniature sky, studded and spangled with orbs 
of most brilliant lustre, and presenting a crystaliine 
surface of excuisite fineness and lustre, which flashes 
by the light of the torches with tt brilliancy. 
this room the cave branches in two directions 
at an angle of about forty degrees, which, bein 
traversed for about half a mile, the explorers foun 
several other chambers of even greater dimensions 
and greatly exceeding the first in beauty and interest, 
the entire sides and roofs being covered with snow- 
white stalactites and frost-like incrustations of car- 
bonate of lime and gypsum. In many parts of the 
cave might also be seen arayonite, and at distances 
varying ten to fifteen feet are deep recesses in 
the walls, so and high in some cases as to enable 
them to walk tin them. On the floors of these 
recesses many stalagmites had formed, one resem- 
bling a huge polar bear, and other formations resem- 
bling clusters of grapes, etc, In another place a hand 
was distinctly traced. The water in the cave is so 
clear, that in places where it is ten inches deep it does 
not appear to be more than two. The party remained 
in the cave about six hours, and traveled in for about 
two miles. 


Evercy or Wr11.—It is energy of will that 
is the soul of the intellect ; wherever it is, there is 
life ; where it is not, all is duliness and despondency 
and desolation, People who have no experience of it, 

that it is destructive to the nerves, exhaust- 
ive of the animal spirits ; that it vates the wear 
and tear of life excessively. But this is an idle no- 
tion, as idle as the habits and humors of those who 
entertain it. I leave it to any man who knows its 
real effect to strike the balance—to compare the ex- 
haustion of an indolent day with that of an active 
one ; to say in which of the two cases the subject is 
in better heart for work, and fitter to andergo it. 
Whatever we may be about, one thing, I believe, is 
certain, that if the spirits are spent by energy, they 
are utterly wasted by idleness ; at worst, energy can 
only end in relaxation, it is superior to it for a while, 
and possibly at last may fall into it ; whereas, idleness 
is actual relaxation from first to last, and can be no- 
thing else. But even this view, favorable as it is, is 
yet not favorable enough to be just. The fact is, that 
violence is not necessary to energy any more than 
tyranny is to ki ip ; on the contrary, it is the fen: 
tlest energy that the most work. Energy, liter- 
ally from the Greek, is inward workingness; the 
blooming of the flower is energy, the increase of 
fruit is energy, the growth of the body is energy ; 
yet in all these there is no violence ; the efficacy is not 
destructive, but vital; without it the whole frame must 
fall at once into corruption; with it, instead of corrup- 
tion we have life. But this, it may be said, is a refine- 
ment. It may be so, but it ts true in fact, neverthe- 
less. The gainsayer will find it dificult to produce 
anything from the subject of surer or more essential 
truth. 


Vorce axp Sounn.—It is a curious fact that 
musical sounds fly further, and are heard at a ter 
distance, than those which are more loud and noisy. 
If we go on the outside of a town during a fair, at the 
distance of a mile, we hear the musical instruments ; 
but the din of the multitude, which is so overpower- 
ing in the place, can scarcely be heard, the noise 
dying on the spot. To those who are conversant 
with the power of musical instruments, the following 
observation will be understood : The violins made at 
Cremona about the year 1600 are su or in tone to 
any of a later date, age seeming to d them of 
their noisy qualities, and leaving nothing but the 
pure tone. If a modern violin is Vw by the side of 
one of those instruments it will appear much the 
loudest of the two ; but on | a hundred paces, 
when compared with the Amati, it will scarcely be 
heard. The voice of man is endowed with purity of 
tone in a higher degree than  ! of the vocal animals ; 
by which, in a state of nature, it enables him to com- 
municate with his fellow at a distance very remote. 
Providence has bestowed upon children a power of 
voice, in proportion to their size, ten times greater 
than that of the adult. In a state of nature this 
serves them as a defense and protection ; for it is 
well known that children have, by their cries, alarmed 
and kept off the attacks of the most furious animals. 


Tae Grpstrs.—A city paper says: ‘The 
are about to establish a colony at New Albany, 

hio, and there are now gathered there about forty 
families, several of which have settled down on es- 
tates contiguous. ‘ De are still arriving,’ 
says the New Albany Ledger—though what can have 
cansed this movement of concentration is, as a Yankee 
would say, to invest in 





known that there are families in this city (New York) 


of eminent fashionable and ~ocial @ tion that 
preserve the Gipey blood in ita purity, and that the 
race is sporadically represented in the enterprising 


commer upper ten of the metrupolis.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

A tast resort—Chinamen, 
A yew pair of kids—Twins. 
Tue maintop—A lion’s head. 
A rirstpE ghost—A hob-goblin. 
A cURRENT report—aA tide table. 
A strona foothold—A good boot. 
Back-cammon—The Grecian bend. 
Proressors of drawing—Poultices. 
Soro for a sexton—With verger clad. 
A scaPeGRaceE—A man late at dinner. 
Tue domestic wrolite (air alight)—Gas. 
Tarps that don’t pay—Fenian pa-rades. 
A Hirer-ciypric—A servant's character. 
A sirp of ill-omen—The raven-hue officer. 
A set of rap-robates—Runaway knockers. 
TrEp to time—Watchmakers’ apprentices. 
Aw outcast—When the ball hits the wicket. 
Seats of learning—Chairs of professorships. 
A “NOISELEss sewing machine ”—A good 
wife. 
**Gatiopinc consumption” — Hippopha- 
gism. 
at Grounp plot—Arranging when to spring a 

2. 


Tue queen of watering-places—Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Oxsviovs name for a coronet—A tie-hair-a 
(Tiara.) 


A wonperFut rial phenomenon--A flight 
of stairs. 


A praFt settlement—Shutting two opposite 
windows. 


Tue cup that neither cheers nor inebriates— 
The hic-cup. 


Tue right man in the right place—A gardener 
up a tree. 

‘Locke on the understanding.”—A curl 
over the forehead. 
Wuen are thieves like leopards ?—When 
they are “spotted.” 


Src Transttr—The transportation of a pauper 
patient to the hospital. 


To sz let—Some young swells’ faces ; they 
are generally vacant / 


Mrs. Mrrrrns says her daughter is worse than 
a misfortune—Site’s a gal-amity. 


Lroat Query.—Should the limbs of the law 
be clothed in breaches of promise? 


War isa lamplighter like a cowardly soldier ? 
—Because he runs away from his posts, 


A younc man ata recent fire threw away a 
pail of water, because it was too hot to do any good. 


Tue lash that a man does not object to have 
laid on his shoulders—The eyelashes of a pretty girl. 


Way should Romeo not have cared for the 
month of June?—Because it was not July yet (Juliet. 


Tue last thing from an impassioned lover to 
his mistress : ‘‘ Would you were an exclamation point 
and I a parenthesis (!) 


‘* One thing,” said an old toper, ‘‘ was never 
seen ‘comin’ through the rye,’ and that’s the kind of 
whisky one gets now-a-days.”’ 


Waar is the difference between Kate Coven- 
try and Byron’s Conrad ?—She was a lady who loved 
to course hares; he was a corsair who loved two 
ladies. ~ 


Way are many of our militiamen like General 
Kearney ’—Because the last thing he did was to die 
for his country, and that is just about the last thing 
they'll do. , . 


At Goshen, Ind., there is a man who stands 
on his head and cracks his heels together at an 
altitude of 160 feet. What tremendous long legs he 
must have. 


Two Parts newspaper men went out dueling, 
but after incessant but ineffectual firing for three- 
quarters of an hour, they adjourned sine die, in order 
to take lessons in marksmanship. 


An Irish drummer, who now and then in- 
dulged in a noggin of potteen, was accosted by the 
reviewing general: ‘ at makes your nose so red?’ 
“Plase yer honor,” replied Pat, ‘“‘I always blush 
when I spake to a general officer.”’ 


Inziors has a preacher who gets his con- 

egation in church, locks the door, and preaches to 
them until the deacon collects a specified amount, 
He preached three hours one Sunday before they 
came down with $100 he had levied on them. 


A turer is thus photographed : 
A cautious look around he stole— 
His bags of chink he chunk, 
And many of wicked smile he smole— 
And many & wink he wank ! 


At a Sunday-school in Ripon, a teacher 
asked a little boy if he knew what the expression 
“sowing tares”” meant. ‘Courth I does,” said he, 
pulling the seat of his little breeches around in front. 
“'There’s a tear ma sewed, I teared it sliding down 
hill.” 


‘« Morner,” said a little girl who was en- 
gaged in making her doll an apron, ‘I believe I shall 

a duchess when I grow up.” “How do you ever 
expect to become a duchess, my daughter?” her mo- 
ther asked. “ Why, by marrying a Dutchman, to be 
sure,’’ the girl replied, 


A Connecticut wedding was interrupted the 
other day by an apparently sane gentleman, who 
stepped up to the bridegroom at the altar, tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said in an audible whisper : 
“Before this little affair goes any further, I would 
like to know one thing—who will build the fires?” 

A Pewnsyivanta paper telis of a local preacher 
who has received for salary this year nothing but a 
currycomb, a keg of varnish, and two dozen clothes- 
pins, Whenever his children cry with hunger, he 
gags them with a clothes-pin, scratches their sto- 
— with a currycomb, and lays on a coat of var- 
nish. 


A crercrman having called up a class of girls 
and boys, _—— = one of the former in these 
words: “ My child, tell me who made r vile 
body!’ She had no idea of the question applying to 
anyth her 








another, have the 
them. Ye not 


personal appearance, and 
ping. courtesy, replied, “ Please, sir, mother 
the , but | made the skirt.” 





Basrzs’ Leas,—Bow-legs and knock-knees 
are among the common deformities of humanity, and 
wise mothers assert that the crookedness in either 
case arises from the afflicted one having been put on 
his or her feet too early in babyhood, But a Manches- 
ter physician, Doctor Crompton, who has watched f 
the true cause, thinks differently. He attributes the 
first mentioned distortion to a habit some youngsters 
delight in, of rubbing the sole of one foot against that 
of the other ; some will go to sleep with the soles 
pressed together. They appear to enjoy the contact 
A when the feet are naked ; they don’t attempt to 
make it when they are socked or slippered, So the 
remedy is obvious; keep the baby’s soles covered. 
Knock-knees the doctor ascribes to a different child- 
ish habit, that of sleeping on the side, with one knee 
tucked into the hollow behind the other, He has 
found that Where one leg has teen bound inward 
more than the other, the patient has always slept on 
one side, and the uppermost member has been that 
most deformed. Here the preventive is to pad the in- 
sides of the knees so as to keep them a , and let 
the limbs grow freely their own way. All of which is 
commended to mothers who desire the physical up- 
rightness of their progeny. 


Keep Tax Bopy Erecr.—An erect bodily at- 
titude is of vastly more importance to health than 
people generally imagine. Crooked bodily positions, 
maintained for any length of time, are always injuri- 
ous, whether in the sitting, standing, or lying posture, 
whether sleeping or waking. To sit with the bod 
leaning forward on the stomach, or to one side, wit 
the heels elevated on a level with the head, is not only 
in bad taste, but exceedingly detrimental to health. 
It cramps the stomach, presses the vital organs, in- 
terrupts the free motions of the chest, and enfeebles 
the functions of the abdominal and thoracic organs, 
and, in fact, unbalances the whole muscular system. 
Many children become slightly humpbacked, or se- 
verely round-shouidered, , A, eeping with the head 
ral on a high pillow. ben any person finds it 
easier to sit or stand, or walk or sleep in a crooked 

ition than a straight one, such person may be sure 

is muscular system is badly deranged, and the more 

careful he is ype a- straight or upright post- 
tion, and get b to nature again, the better. | 


THE enormous size of the sun-spot—16,000 
millions of square miles—is naturally, the London 
Globe says, reviving speculations as to the nature of 
such phenomena. Are we to say with Maupertuis, 
that they are masses of the floating scum of the incan- 
descent fluid; or, with Lalande, that they stand out 
from the solar surface, having emanated from the in- 
terior, like our rock-isiands from the sea ; or, again, 
with Professor Alexander Wilson, of Glascow, that 
they are cavities in the elastic solar atmosphere? We 
have a fourth theory to fall back upon, according to 
which, sun-spots are meteoric stones, as they ap 
during one or two revolutions before absorption into 
the “all-devouring orb,” having become entangled 
in their perihelion passage in the solar atmosphere, 
and being “licked upon” 4 the central attraction 
out of their elliptical paths. But according to this hy- 
pothesis, insomuch as it is in accordance with phy- 
sical laws to believe that the sun derives its light and 
heat from the continual incidence of meteoric matter, 
we ought to be, if anything, warmer than usual, in- 
stead of shivering in April, 


Ste Witt1am Tomson, in a paper on this 
subject contributed to Nature, thus sums up: “The 
four lines of argument which I have now indicated 
lead all to substantially the same estimate of the dimen- 
sions of molecular structures. Jointly they establish, 
with what we cannot but regard as a very high degree 
of probability, the conclusion, that in ang ordins 
liquid, transparent-solid, or seemingly opaque-solid, 
the mean distance between the centres of contiguous 
molecules is less than the hundred-millionth, and 
greater than the two thousand-millionth of a centime- 
tre. To form some conception of the degree of coarse- 
grainedness indicated by this conclusion, imagine a 
rain-drop or a globe of ory as big as a pea to be 
a up to the size of the earth, each constituent 
molecule to be magnified in the same proportion, 
The magnified structure would be coarser grained 
than a heap of small shot, es less coarse 
grained than a heap of cricket- .°? 


In the new machine for producing ice and 
cold—invented by a Franz Windhausen, of Bruns- 
wick, Germany—we learn, says a correspondent, that 
the process takes place in a cylinder, where the air is 
first powerfully condensed, then cooled by the admis- 
sion of water, and finally expanded till its pressure is 
about equal to that of the atmosphere. This simple 
py we are told, leads to astounding results, for 
t lowers the temperature of the air to about fifty de- 
eo. so that after the latter has been con- 
ucted, in moderate —— into a space through 
which water fuws, this water is almost immediately 
turned into ice, of which enormous blocks may be 
thus obtained, if desired. The inventor is very san- 
guine about the utility of the machine for cooling 
large apartments, theatres, hospitals, and other lo- 
calities where the want of pure, cool air is often much 
felt. No chemicals whatever are required, either for 
the freezing or cooling process. 


Errect oF CLIMATE on Manx.—Climate very 
frequently affectsman. In Syriastraight hair becomes 
curly, and when you leave Syria your hair resumes its 
original character. America always exercises a pecu- 
liar effect on foreigners. Bring an Englishman here, 
and nothing short of Egyptian modes of preservation 
will keep him an Englishman long. Soon he cannot 
digest so much food, cannot dispose of so much stim- 
ulant ; his step becomes quicker, his eye keener, his 
voice rises a note on the scale, and grows a trifie 
sharper. In fine, the effects observed in our autumn 
foli may be traced in the people themselves—a 
heightening of colors. And while this accounts for 
much that is prurient and bizarre, it infolds also the 
best promise of our continent. 








Dr. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier. 


Tarr } ean ope 4 has acquired a reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
to the most distant countries, for it has no equal or 
rival in its beautifying qualities. Like all other of Dr. 
GOURAUD’s preparations, this has extended its sale 
until it has become a specialty by its own merits, and 
is not the creature of mere advertising notoriety. It 
is recommended from one customer to another on 
actual knowledge of its value and utility. Prepared 
by Dr. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 Bond Street, removed from 
-~ Broadway, New York, and to be had of all drug- 
ta. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

* * * “T had used all the leading machines be- 
fore I purchased a Grover & Baker, which I have used 
for the last seven years. I have not spent one cent 
for repairs during that time, and no other hands than 
mine have put it in order. For all kinds of work I 
think it the best family sewing machine in the mar- 
ket."—Mrs. F. M. Fay, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 











For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. Y. Sold by Draggists everywhere. 


[Ff YOU HAVE NOT READ “HID- 
yt ” get No. 263.0f F LESLIE'S 
¥ co and begin ft at once. 
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“he Frettipst Woman in New Zork, 


her distingue appearance and beautiful complexion, | 


once @ sallow, rough-skinned girl, c' at 
Nor red, freckled face. She pitched into Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm, and is now as pretty in complexion 
as she is charming in manners, article over- 
comes freckles, tan, sallowness, moth patches, ring- 
marks, etc., and makes one look ten years younger 
marvthey are. Magnolia Balm for a transparent com- 

jexion, and Lyon’s Kathairon to make the hair plen- 
Pral, luxuriant, soft, and delicate, have norivais, The 
Kathairon prevents the hair from turning gray, eradi- 
cates dandruff, and is the best and cheapest ing 
in the world. 








Summer Dress Goods, &c., at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
ARE NOW OFFERING GREAT BARGAINS IN 


PARIS PRINTED JACONETS AND ORGANDIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED BAREGES, GAUZE CHAM- 


BRAIS, 
ALL-SILK AND SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 
MOHAI MOZAMBIQUES, S' “MER POPLINS, 
SUIT LINENS, CRETONS, CaMBRICS, PIQUES, 


Ete., 
STRIPED AND CHECKED FANCY COLORED AND 
GRISAILLE SILKS, 
LINEN AND PIQUE SUITS, LAMA LACE SHAWLS. 
CHALLIE MIGNONS AND FRENCH SEASIDE JACK- 
ET 


s. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting. 
WHITE AND COLORED FRENCH AND LAWN 
S 


UITS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC SEASIDE SUITS. 
MORNING WRAPPERS IN CAMBRIC AND LAWN, 
BATHING SUITS, REGATTA AND SEASIDE HATS. 
UNDERGARMENTS of every description. 
CHILDREN’S PIQUE AND CAMBRIC SUITS, Ete, 
HANDKEROHIEFS, PARIS EMBRUIDERIES, LACE 
ETS AND LA 


s CES, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS AND CUFFS, CRAVATS, TIES, SASH RIB- 
BONS, GLOVES, Etc., Etc. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the sugary experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cass of 
Kupiure, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


Eight Per Cent. Per Annum 
in Gold, 
FREE FROM U. 8S. GOVERNMENT TAX. 
THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH 


AND 


DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 
NOW FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 


These are a thirty-year sinking fund bond, issued 
only upon a completed road, and bear eight per cent. 
interest in gold, payable on the 15th August and 15th 
February, in New York, London, or Frankfort, and 
are free from tax. These bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500, coupons or registered, and se- 
cured by an absolute and only mortgage upon the en- 
tire line, including all description of rolling stock and 
equipments. This road is one hundred and eleven miles 
in length, the largest portion of which is completed 
and successfully operated in the daily ranning of reg- 
ular trains, the earnings of which are now in excess 
of the interest liabilities on this issue of bonds ; over 

$1,500,000 

has already been expended upon this road from stock 
subscriptions and donations, The Company are en- 
tirely free from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend 
them, and will furnish pamphiets, maps, and all in- 
formation. 

PRICE 973%; AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 

RENvY. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


NO. 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TANNER & CO., 


No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
769-72 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


(OS IAIRAS 290, FOR 15° CLASS 7 00" 
. a SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS AND 

4 GIRLS.—In No, 194 of RANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, issued June.29th, be- 
gins a stirring story of the Pacific, entitled 
“Gascoyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is 
full of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with plenty of adventure, peril and danger, yet 
completely unexceptionable in every respect. 
Buy No, 194. 


$5 20 {DMTATION GOLD HUNT. 
to s ING-CASE WATCHES, Send 

for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau st., N. Y. 
771-174 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and offices 
$15, $20, $30. Send for a circular to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


ASCOYNE, TPE SANDAL WOOD 
TRADER, a n°* and gor, | interesting 
story, wi nm soon in FRAN LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
































A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
AGdress Saco Fovelty Co, Saco, Me. 





DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





of Gold Watches is so 






<>) Metal, $2 to $8. Also, 
price. 






The goods of C. 


Democrat. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHES, “Collins Metal” 
(Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
teste’ during the last four years, and their reputation for time and as imitations 


well established as to require no recommendations. 


Prices : Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance and for time to 

old ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold onés. 
We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full jeweled patent 
lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. For these magnificent watches 
we charge only $25, All our watches fully guaranteed by special certificate. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins 


all kinds of Jeweiry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


, The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
K. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





NUNNS & SEIL, 


8349 Fourth Ave. N. Ww. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIF’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 








A GENTS WANTED—(#10 PER DAY)—by the 
£4 AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOSTON, 


MASS., or ST, LOUIS, MO. 769-72 


WESTERN, WORLD peekenereit 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 











UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class Board- 
ing School for both sexes. College course for ladies, 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments and sixteen professors and teachers. 
Board and tuition in eight departments $300 per year. 
Instrumental music extra, Term opens Sept. 5. Rev. 
Alonzo Flack, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack Col. Co., N. Y. 





(THREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 

dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 

picture, are given every week for the best soln- 

tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





TANTED AGENTS—To sell the OCTAGON SEW- 
ING MACHINE, It is licensed, makes the “‘ Eias- 
tic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. Price 
$15. All other machines with an under-feed sold for 
$15 or iess are infringements. Address OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Iil., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass, 769-72 








I will send the receipt 
by which I was cured 
of Catarrh and Deafness 


\ NOLAN Cc URe 





‘ Cc A T A R is ‘al a et M. 
GD DEAFNESS Bibessemmer ers 





RANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 





THE UNDERCLIFY 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country, 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum,.—Roard and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum,.—Tuition in Eng- 
iish, French, and Latin — First Department, $125 ; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75, Primary do., $50, 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annuin; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. Ali clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 


Pesuants 00 te mate Gea 


* 


HOWE'S 18" SAMPSON’ 


SCALES 
Op. L AND 


RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO- 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & CO.,, 
Sole General Agents for New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No, 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
for Circulars, ~ 777-84 


RAs K LESLIF’S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots, Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year, “ Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced, 


$250 
Samples, free. 
boro, Vt. 








A Month with Stencil and Key Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 

Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
768-75 


PROMPT. HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 
GENTS WANTED in every city, town, 
and village for the largest and most successful 

DOLLAR jiOUSE in the country—ONLY ONE endorsed 

by the leading Papers and Express Cos, of the United 

States. Our goods give universal satisfaction, our pre- 

miums to Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks 

are free. Having two houses—Boston and Chicago— 
our facilities are UNEQUALED, and our business ex- 
ceeds in amount all other concerns in this trade com- 
bined. sg@-Send for UIRCULARSand FREE CLUB to 
+ C,. THOMPSON & CO., 

136 Federal Street. Boston, or 

158 State Street, Chicago. 

769-72 








N AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made, with which to 
DO YOUR OWN 
.4p PRINTING, and is second 
60 none for the use of Gene 

eral Job Printers. In- 
comparably the best present 

eB pe thai could be made to a boy 

orgirl. Prices of Presses, 

$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with 
testimonials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. 0. W IDS, Manufacturer, 351 FEDERAL 
StT., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 
College Place, New York ; KELLY, HOWELL & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa,; A. C, KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. “The 
press gives entire satisfaction.”—J. A. Walker, Pen- 
sacola, Fla, ‘Equal to any other press in its ability 
to do good work.”—American Union, Macon, Ga, 
“Has supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, 
well-finished, and low-priced press.""—John Cussons, 
Glen Allen, Va. ‘‘It does all that it is promised to 












do.” —Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 


PRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 

| raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 








2 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
710-77 





Irs YO EZ ATE 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE SENT FREE. 
It curls straight hair tn beautiful curls on the 
FIRST application. Address, with stamp, 
770-78 Prov. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 





JHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





HE MAGIC EGG.—<Agents wanted.— 
Sample and terms mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
a W. EARL, 26 Laight street, New York. 
770-73 








RIELES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express, C.0.D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 
ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write fora 
rice catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 

| WORKS, 170 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
| N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought wus for. 

770-77 





Box AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untatored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Siartiing Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to.$150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 

One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 
One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
_ Bubsoribers in One Day. 
One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 
In fact, it is the book of all books in the field, has 
no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 
comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”—N. ¥. Herald, 


“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.’’—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“It is the cheapest book ever printed.” —Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.”.—N. ¥Y. Ex- 
press. 


“ A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 


‘One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.” —N, ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country, 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome 8t., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


RYERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 


most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations dnd the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
; OF CUBA. 








Conducted by the SFANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 


~ nished, ghest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 


16 Wall St. N. Y. 

VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 

out using drags. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 

Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 748-71 








TJ ANTED—AGEnTs to sell a thoroughly do- 
mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business ver 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 t 
per day. Onesold 350 in asmall town, another 1000in 
5 towns ; another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of 
outfit $3. No danger ofimposition. Best of references 





IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
| where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Address 
M. House, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. (770-782 
| 
THE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupiis in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 


prove a great incentive to young students to 
Srl all thet ts commendable. "—Boeion 








ven. Send for circular, to 102 W street, 
Son ip, Mass. * EITTLEPIELD & DAME. 
‘ 





HIDDEN AWAY. 


NCOMMON ATTRACTION IN 
PRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, “ HID- 





guage, in character, it shows the aa 
-hand. itis far the most interesting 
the ot who s or 
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IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A SEWING MACHINE, 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE: 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York State 
Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the judges at 
the American Institute say, ‘This is better than 

of its class known to the judges ’»—not these, not 
together, but because we like it best, as a woman 
would say. It works like a charm ; we can sew any- 
thing we please with it ; the children can’t get it out 
of order ; and it is put at most reasonable terms,— 
Church Union. 772-lam-o 





ANTED AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUTTLE 
YY SEWING MACHINE. Price $25. It makes the 
“Lock Stitch,” (alike on both sides) and is the only 
licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than 
$60. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, 
and Singer & Co. All other under-feed, Shuttle Ma- 
chines sold forless than $60 areinfringements, and 
the seller and user liable to prosecution. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. 769-772-0 


This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O, Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 770-81-0 


FURNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 and 77 Spring Street, corner of Crosby, 
Manufacturers of 


EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE 


767) FOR C{TY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES. [tf-o 














tation attained by this unrival 
east Powder during twelve years 
past, is due to its perfect purity, healthfulness and 


The standard re 
ed and infallible 


economy. Put Sg in tins, actual weight, as re- 
presented, and will keep for years. 
The quantity required for use is from one-fourth 
to one-halfless than other Baking Powders. 
Sold by Grocers throughout the United States. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
69 New Street, New York. 


a. 
WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO SS. 


These instruments are pmoeunset by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
ey Rad used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York ; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Troupe : Ole ’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 











WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St,, Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


TONDERFUL STRANGE.—By send- 

ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 

will ive the name, Post-ofice address and portrait 
of your future Husband or Wife, and also a correct 
of = future Life, and the date of your 
marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Mich. 770 73 











OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Relian ce Wringe , 


KeyedRolls. 

@ White Rub- 

| a Spiral 

ogs. Eas 

Workin 4 

Has Ourved 

c) Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 

The Best. 

The Oheap- 
est. 


TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckman &t., N.Y.) PROV., R. 1. 











KEYED ROLLS. 
SPIRALGEAR, @ 





E'T4 W. PIEROE'S 
“HIODEN AWAY,” 


A story of wonderful power, a plot full of interest, 
characters delineated with a master-hand, is now 


in PRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR. 
Kan and for sale cverywieee, % 


ana y 
ig” 
_— 


_ 


OUR GODDESS 


WHAT IS SHE TO BE? TO WHAT COMPLEXION ARE WE TO COME AT LAST? 





OF LIBERTY. 





The place is growing more rapidly than most 


ALI, WANTING FARMS, 


P 9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
‘arms, 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey: 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
guy other place in the United States, Thousands are 





PRANG’S Latest Chromos: “THE FouR SEASONS,” after James M. Hart. 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and Book Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sentfree, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








Sterling in noney and estates remain unclaimed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600. 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
Nextof Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 5, containing upward of 5,000 names), price 15 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 

(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 


771-4-0 





A. CHRISTIAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
> PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
‘ CABS, ROCKING-HorsEs, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETC. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
WAREROOMS, 
65 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
#ay~ Send for Price List. [(770-782-0) Baltimore, Md. 








ROMAN 


Sashes, Scarfs & Ties, 


GENUINE GOODS. 
OPEN TO-DAY, 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


637 BROADWAY. 


RION wRIANO 


THE B AND Add 
a COVELL&CO. 


CHEAPEST PIANO 
HHA are York Y 
. a 
















THAT IS MADE. 
Send for Circular 











MERCHANT 


SP’ 
Meltons, Fin: 


ap 
m $12 to $40. 
Bismarck, Garibaldi, and Sailor 


MEASURE introduc’d by FR 





supply Clothing to pi in an 
RULES FOR § LF-MEASUR 
application, 


ead 


138 and 140 Fulton St., New York, 


mm the season with an immense assortment of SUITS, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every description, for all 


NG OVEROOATS. in Water:Proofs, Cheviots, Cassim 
° and Crepe—al | 


BOYS’ SUITS, for all ages. Home, School, and Dress Suits; 


&2d most fashionable materials—from $5 to $20. 
ORDERS BY MAIL.—The Rf and accurate system for SELF- 


of the country, and guarantee PERFECT FITTING. 
©, Fashion-Plate, Patterns of Goods, and Price List, SENT FREE, on 


‘OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’F, 
Trade Mark. . 

IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

y GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO.,, 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. S. 








wELPHO’S PATENT LEGS AND 
\) ARMS.—These celebrated artificial limbs, com- 
bining simplicity with great durability and comfort, 
and which contain all the latest improvements, can ) 
be had only of WM, SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, 
New York. Government orders attended to. _tf-o 
A DAY TO MALE AND FE- 


O 

$20 male agents tointroduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 to use che celebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are :iabie to prosecution and im- 
prisonmeni. Outfit free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
SON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 7) 


in 
Si 


CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
THE CITY. 











First class work and perfect fit guaranteed, 

Single shirt made for sample. 

Shirts sent orewoess by express. 

Six fine Shirts for $12, or $2 each, made to order. 

Six Masonville muslin Shirts, with fine linen bosoms, 
made to order, $14. 

Six Wamsutta Mills muslin Shirts, with fine linen 
bosoms, made to order, $16. 

Six New York Mills muslin Shirts, with fine linen 

ms, made to order, $18, or $3 each. 

A full iine of all sizes ready made. These 8 are 
20 per cent lower than any other house in the trade. 
Send for circular. FRED LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, New York. 

767-70 0 





“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 Amrry STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc,, done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered, Orders wilireceive prompt attention. 





CLOTHIERS, 


1 the newest colorings 


res, Tricots, Meltons, Check, 
eres—every novelty of style 


Suits—all the favorite designs 





AN & BURR enables them to 





BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the 
Season. Also, an article at very 
low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 ge. 
conds. 

RACING PLATE in every va. 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 





ti Hi 
CHURCH ax> PARLOR 





HE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 

Will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by express (where they have no agent), FREE 
OF CHARGE, on pt of price list, 

Send for price list anc circulars. Address 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N, Y. 
GEO, A. PRINCE & 0., Chicago, 111. 


M ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
- TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch. 








ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc, For sale, whole 
sale and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally, Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 

JOHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





 ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 





hy | $500 Rewaxp is offered by 
jthe proprietor of Dr. Sage's 


* jCatarrh Remedy for a case 

** \of Catarrh which le can not 
&. |eure. Sold by druggists, or 
; jsent by mail for 60 cents. 


/ 
‘ “s » |A pampbiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Prence, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf 


falo, N. ¥. 





el 





Carsotic SALVE. 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC. ACID as 2 
CLEANSING, PURUFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is mow presented in a 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, in the form of 2 
SALVE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for all 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 


how | , for Burns, 
Cuts ounds, and ev 
ABRASION of or 


and for Skin diseases generally. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sale Prot, 


NO. 8 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 























